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TUESDAY, MAY 22 (FiRST Post). 


THE EMOTIONAL CONCEPTION OF 
MUSIC 


By ArTHUR L. SALMON 


There is a tendency in some quarters at the 
present day t> regard music as emotion and 
nothing else. Those who incline to this view are 
not necessarily seeking to belittle music. On the 
contrary, they are emphasising and insisting upon 
the prevalence and dominance of that emotion of 
which music is the fitting medium of expression. 
The position may be understood as opposed to 
that of those who assert that music is intellectual, 
philosophic, descriptive, pictorial. It is certain 
that music can be none of these things except in a 
strained or partial sense. It is intellectual in its 
framework, its technique, but not otherwise; 
Plato and Aristotle, Bacon, Darwin, Einstein, 
could not have announced their theories intel- 
ligibly in music. Such philosophy as it may 
contain can be only a philosophy of the emotion, 
if such a phrase be allowable ; it cannot be a con- 
veyance of definite thinking. That music in a 
measure can be descriptive gives us the lower 
order of programme-music, and even then it is 
imitation rather than description, reproducing 
more or less happily the song of birds, the low of 
cattle, the splash of waters, the roll of thunder, or 
the chime of bells. .Few will assert that these 
things are anything but a degradation of the 
nobler musical functions. It is only by such 
devices also that it can become pictorial; _ it 
cannot convey pictures, though it can most 
assuredly suggest them. But that mood of the 
spirit which may be induced by a poem or a 
picture, by a description, or even by a philosophy 
—that mood which is, however, more directly 
induced by the happenings of our own lives, and 
which affects us in a different sphere from the 
intellectual—it is here that music exercises its 
glorious mission and brings us its great deliverance. 
Our mood has become emotional, and it belongs 
to music. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to name _ Sir 
Walford Davies as an outstanding authority in 
opposition to this emotional ideal of music. He, 
with the fine sincerity and graciousness that are 
distinctive of him, takes music as the supreme 
exponent of religion and philosophy, and also as 
the natural speech of humanity, from the savage 
toa Beethoven. He has insisted firmly that music 
is articulate: that it can do everything but convey 
information. Of course music cannot give definite 
facts: it cannot tell us of events or chronicle 
histories. The only precise information that it can 
convey is of the mind and mood of him who 
produced it. But we need greater resources of 
language if we are to describe such a conveyance 
as articulate. Human emotion and passion them- 
selves often pass beyond the articulate; and it is 
at this point that the services of music become 
vital. They explain what we cannot explain, they 
express what we cannot put into words; their 
reach in this direction is only limited by the reach 
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of our own souls. Music comes in as something] less definite, less arbitrary, it is obvious that music 
different from, if not opposed to, the articulate ;|is even more susceptible to shades of meaning 
the wonderful and mysterious world of the sub-| and is still more at the mercy of its performer and 
conscious is traversed by it; it is as inarticulate as| the option of its hearer. But pure music does not 
the song of the morning stars, and has escaped|make statements or announce creeds; it can 
from the limitations of definite concrete utterances. | hardly exist at all until our condition has passed 
That it must surrender some things to the definite| beyond the didactic and the pedagogic, and has 
Word is obvious ; there is bound to be limitation| become emotional. Wordsworth said of poetry 
on one side if there is limitless scope on another. | that it takes its rise from “emotion recollected in 
If we may say that music is emotional, we are} tranquillity ’—not a perfect definition, yet one of 
saying that it speaks for the soul of man at its|the best. The emotion is essential, the tranquillity 
highest and freest. Faith, Hope, Love—‘these|is not essential. Surely we may equally say of 
three,’ are only perfect when they become| music that its source is emotion, which may itself 
emotions ; only as emotions can music express| be passionate or tranquil, but must certainly have 
them. passed beyond intellectual cogitation or scholarly 

The poet W. B. Yeats has said recently that| device. These things belong to the form, the 
‘music is the most impersonal of things, and words | upbuilding, just as mastery of words and rhythm 
the most personal, and that is why musicians do| belong to poetry. By means of study any average 
not like words.’ His assertion may he questioned, | Person can write reams of music OF reams of verse; 
for there is as much personality in a musical | but without emotion the musical constructions are 
composition as in a poem or a picture—that is, | not music at all, and the verse is not poetry. In 
essential though strictly inarticulate personality. | the last resort it all depends on the emotion. But, 
Also it need not be true that musicians dislike then, what do we mean by emotion ? Here, again, 
words ; but it is certainly true that they realise, or is a word with regard to whose significance we may 
should realise, the immense distinction between| differ. We know what it means better than we 
words and the medium that they themselves use. | Can explain it. Assuredly it does not mean that 
A moment’s reflection reveals that distinction.| 4 man can at any moment say, ‘I will sit down and 
Words can deal with thought, with knowledge,| make a tune.’ Nor does it mean any academic 
with research and discussion, as well as with|acquirement, any excellence of technical execution, 
emotion and passion. Words could give us the| however valuable these may be. They must be 
conjoined with that impelling need of utterance 
by which we know that we are emotional. 





history of the Trojan war, and could announce 
the teachings that converted Europe from | 
paganism ; they could give us the character of | : 
Hamlet and the message of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode | SIGHT AND SOUND: ‘EYE-MUSIC’ 
to Duty.’ Music might accompany and enforce} 
such things as these, but could not possibly have | 
conveyed them unassisted. When Mr. Ernest} In his essay on the School of Giorgione, 
Newman says that harmony is ‘the only truly| Walter Pater came very near to defining music’ 
natural language that man has ever spoken,’ he is| intimate appeal. But close as he and others have 
speaking correctly; but a natural language was not; come to giving verbal expression to the perception 
long sufficient for the advance and culture of|of music, the elusive charm it throws over the 
humanity. The sounds by which animals convey | mind and senses remains unexpressed, and possibl) 
their meaning, the sounds that we ourselves may|inexpressible. 4// art [says Pater in an italicised 
utter in moments of great passion or sorrow, are| sentence] constantly aspires towards the condition 
not enough for the intelligence of man; there| of music; because music, he says, is the only at 
gradually evolved the marvellous structure of|that makes its appeal through pure form, and 
speech, and words that can embody a complete| completely realises a perfect identification of form 
philosophy or perpetuate an entire history. By | and matter. To Pater it was the true type o 
the growth of words man became man ; before, he} measure of perfected art. 
was merely animal. Words are miracles of the| In his study of the Venetian School of painting 
human intellect. But the natural language and|as exemplified in Giorgione and I] Giorgionismo, 
man’s inherent need of it remained. There is no| he draws attention to the response depicted on the 
antagonism—there is often the closest companion-| human countenances, of these painters’ portraits, 
ship; but the missions of words and music remain|to music. To those who love the Venetia 
different. It is for music to express the passion| masters’ work, that listening look on the faces % 
and the emotion for which a full verbal utterance| familiar, as also the stillness that can almost be 
is impossible ; it is for music to pass beyond the| felt around the figures in the rooms at the intimatt 
arbitrary definitions of speech. concerts, or in the open-air, with music heard new 
We quarrel about words. Why should we|/running water or silent pool or well. It is! 
quarrel about music? Words are definite and| merging of sound into sight on these canvasés 
arbitrary, and yet susceptible to so many shades| especially in that of “The Concert,’ in the Pitt 
of meaning. A differing interpretation of words| Palace, attributed for a long while—and even by 
has rent Christendom from top to bottom, and| Pater—to Giorgione, but now known to be by his 
profoundly influenced the world’s history. Being| contemporary, and sometime pupil, Titian. 


By Mrs. FRANK LIEBICH 
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Their love of music, their evident realisation of 
the tenuity of sound and tone, must have helped 
to give those painters their delicate sense of 
colour-values ; of nuance, as exemplified in the 
gleams of light seen in their pictures—on polished 
or burnished surfaces; on old instruments, such as 
lutes, clavichords, viols, flutes ; on mirrors set in 
dull or silvered metals; by sunlight on still or 
running waters; shimmer of silks and satins— 
all diversified degrees of colour and light like 
tones of music undulating and mingling. The 
subtle adjustment of sound to sight as seen 
in their pictures of musicians and music-makings 
suggests many an association of eye and ear with 
Nature’s sounds and movements. 


*Eye-music’ Wordsworth calls it when in his 
poem on Airey-Force Valley he notices the still 
and motionless scene. Not a breath of air is 
Then a little breeze enters—so slight 


stirring. 
that only the light ash responds to it and 
makes ‘a soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs.’ 


Wordsworth was no musician, but intuitively he 
grasped the analogy between movements in Nature 
and rhythm and accent in music. To a musician 
who is a lover of Nature, and whose brain is a 
palimpsest of music old and new, repeatedly 
heard in closest intimacy, the beauty of phrase 
and cadence within the memory will often merge 
with the loveliness of Nature’s sights and sounds. 
The response is purely arbitrary. It will take 
place at any moment within the brain. For 
instance, a whole sequence of bars from the 
Andante and onwards in No. of Scarlatti’s 
Harpsichord Lessons will incorporate themselves 
with the swayings .of birch-tree branches in a 
breeze, and especially will they combine with the 
mercurial dance of the myriad leaves. A turmoil 
of wind and wave racing to the high rocks of a 
North-Western coast, and the storm sagging round 
big limestone boulders on the fells leaning to the 
shore, cause Mendelssohn’s Prelude No. 1, Op. 35, 
to course through one’s brain. A glorious view of 
the mountains of three northern counties, combined 
with sea, lake, river, wood, and fell, and distant 
moors seen from the windows of a poet’s hill-top 
home, sing to me certain phrases from both 
movements of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 
The passages jostle one another in my head, for 
the waters utter one phrase, the mountains another, 
the foreground of woods and fells argues with 
other motifs, the beautiful violoncello phrases 
persist, till, finally, they disentangle themselves 
and sing to me demurely in right and proper 
sequence. Such instances are too numerous 
to relate. Many a musician and music-lover 
must have experienced the same mingling of 
sights and sounds. Coleridge did so when he 
wrote of the melodies of winds and waves and 
Waters, and of Nature’s dance and minstrelsy 
And he was sufficiently a musician to record in 
verse his hatred of the concert-singer’s final 


°°? 





top-note, which made the audience ‘gape for 
wonderment.’ j 


In the case of Giorgione and others of his 
school, Pater says they caught the waves of 
wandering sound and fixed them for ever on lips 
and hands. One wonders whose music held their 
sitters entranced. Okeghem or Josquin, Willaert, 
Arcadelt, di Lasso, or Palestrina, or perhaps our own 
Dunstable or Byrd. Butif executants and listeners 
can have sound-visions suggested by Nature and 
other men’s creative work, what of the composers ? 
Mozart, for instance, who said he heard the notes 
of a whole work in his mind before writing them 
down to the sound of his wife’s voice relating fairy- 
stories. Or Gustav Holst, who in an essay on ‘ The 
Mystic, the Philistine, and the Artist,’ told of his 
impression of the Parthenon at Athens. (The first 
sight of it, he wrote, was a direct and intimate 
realisation: it seemed to sing to me in the 
sunlight.) Or Weber, of whom it is recorded that 
lines and forms called forth melodies within him 
as sounds gave rise to harmonies. Landscapes 
were symphonies in his ears; melodies sprang 
from all kinds of country sights, and came thickest 
when accompanied by the rolling of carriage wheels. 
Debussy in his Paris study, dreaming of an 
unseen Spain in his /éerta. Manuel de Falla, 
in his former home in the lovely Alhambra 
Gardens, composing his symphonic poem, J” /he 
Gardens of Spain. 

Thus I would add two more words to Pater’s 
italicised sentence, and say: All art (and Nature) 
constantly aspires towards the condition of music. 

A modern poet, who is a fine musician and a 
delightful pianist, has come also as near as can be 
to finding words to express the ascendency of music 
beyond all the other arts over the mind and senses. 
In his A Vision of Gtorgione: Three Variations on 
Venetian Themes, Gordon Bottomley puts these 
words into the mouth of Giorgione: 

Ah, in the end we never come quite near 

Ripe music’s rippling rounding into rest. 

Never the subtlest interfused wan colours, 

Where varying hues are fainting undistinguished 
Like mulberries and cream upon the palate, 

Can meet like notes that clasp for happy chancing 
And die within each other’s loosening arms. 
Though sound and sense lapse into a plangent poem, 
Flowing in rainbow-foaming syllables, 

Yet music adds another, ne’er worded grace, 

And godhead holds no mightier difference. 


GUSTAV MAHLER 
By RUDOLF FELBER (Vienna) 


Among the composers of our time Mahler is 
probably one of the most noteworthy, characteristic, 
and prominent. Not only did he, after Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Bruckner, carry on the development of 
the symphony (Wagner had thought it completed with 
Beethoven, and, therefore, did not spend himself in 
this direction), but he was even able to produce 
something new in this field by essentially simple 
means. He evoked the spirit of absolute music, and 
at the same time was modern in the truest and best 
sense of the word. Adhering firmly to the means 
inherited from his artistic forefathers, he was never- 
theless able to impress the stamp of a remarkable 
individuality on every detail of his work. 
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Diatonic harmony as an essential characteristic of | purposes, but is restricted in the choice of means, 
Mahler’s style is not to be rated as his primary | and therefore in artistic expression—is to be regarded 
principle, but only as the necessary consequence of|downright as a form of musical épopee. The 
his deeply-rooted inclination for folk-lore—for simple, | symphony is thoroughly objective. Its task is to 
unaffected, but vigorous music. This inclination is| represent in tones the outlook on life and the world, 
most distinctly expressed in Mahler’s plastic and| in which man with his struggles and passions is the 
easily intelligible formation of themes and motives, | central figure ; it can give only limited space to sub- 
and pervades even all the details of his compositions. | jective feeling, and can indulge only episodically in 
Rhythmically, on the one hand, it is shown chiefly in | lyrical effusion. The idiom of the symphony must 
his predilection for concise, forcible, and march-like | as a matter of course be of quite another kind from 
movements, and, on the other hand, in regularity of | that of the lyric—more intellectual and less easy to 
structure and periods, as well as in the immediate} grasp. The symphony-writer is therefore more 
succession of various kinds of rhythms (¢.g., 4-8 and | liable to be misunderstood, or not understood at all, 
3-8, as in the first song of the Lieder eines fahrenden|\than the lyricist or the musico-dramatist. (In 
Gesellen, 3-4, §-4, and 3-2, as in the r/ich¢ solo of | the case of the last mentioned, the scenic events may 
the second Symphony). It is further recognisable in | contribute to explain what is intended by the music, 
the diatonic character of his harmony, and is In their depth and breadth Mahler’s Symphonies 
revealed in his instrumentation in the frequent use of | are in fact exhaustive world-pictures. His first 
the E flat clarinet—a popular instrument in Mahler’s| Symphony in D major may be regarded as a 
country—and in the occasional use of the guitar| prologue. Permeated as it is by youthful exuberance 
seventh Symphony) and mandolin (seventh and | and high spirits, it yet reveals painful consciousness 
eighth Symphonies). of severe disappointments, a consciousness which, as 

[his inclination for folk-lore probably has its with Heine, resorts to the ironic and grotesque to 
origin in the composer’s youthful impressions. | conceal the smart. In the first movement we find 
Born on July 7, 1860, at Kalischt, near Iglau, in| the first of the Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen; the 
Moravia, the son of a brandy-seller, he early became | last song appears in the third movement—certainly 
familiar with country-, folk-, and soldiers’-songs, | not without intentional reference to the contents. In 
of which (to the surprise of all around him) he could | his second Symphony (C minor) Mahler adheres to 
recite and sing about two hundred when only four| the type of the choral symphony as created by 
years old! The future showed that the youth and| Beethoven in his Ninth. This already portrays the 
the man remained faithful to the ideals of his child-| experience of the matured man. It paints the 
hood. Even in so early a work as Lieder eines |chiarascuro of life: a gloomy first movement, filled 
Jahrenden Gesellen, the words of which are by the with oppressive tragedy ; thena second movement, 
composer himself, he shows his bent for representing | mindful of Schubert, flooded by sunshine and bright 
feelings and sensations such as vibrate in every| melody, built up on the following lightsome and 
naive human heart. These youthful songs antici-| graceful motive : 
pate the spirit pervading the later ones of the| . 
Wunderhorn-Lieder, but already evince in artistry| —~'.° Andante con moto. See 
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and technique all the furdamental qualities alluded SS==1— z= zit 
to above. Later, more attention is paid only Seagtes rs s3t +m 
to the artistic differentiation of various phases a —— 
of mood, and a synthesis of fulk-song and art-song = a 
types is aimed at by increased use of individual 
musical means, greater wealth of modulation, and 
independence of song accompaniments. It is in the 
Rickert songs that this tendency seems most strongly 
pronounced. 

With his songs Mahler first gained the love, with 
his Symphonies the respect, and finally the confidence 
of the musical world. In the Symphonies it was 
the lyric passages—partly the middle movements, 
partly the vocal /zna/es—which first appealed to the 
interest of an unprejudiced public. It is on the 
whole very characteristic of Mahler’s artistic bent A Scherzo follows, also based on one of the 
that he transferred some of his songs directly to| Lieder aus des Knaben Wunderhorn “ Fischpredigt 
movements of his Symphonies—a matter to be|des heiligen Antonius’). The fourth movement 
specially noted later. | has a solo air for alto (U’r/icht) ; and the fifth finally 

On entering more deeply into the master’s work, | contains the wonderfully comforting song of resut- 
it becomes evident that the same natural, upright, | rection. In contrast to the first Symphony, the 
and warm-hearted personality expressed in his songs | orchestration is more elaborate, and the percussi0! 
speaks from each Symphony as a whole, and not only | instruments are very liberally employed. 
from its lyric parts. The often quoted difference| The gigantic third Symphony, in D minor, !s the 
between effect and impression made by Mahler’s | Solomon’s Song of nature. The individual movements 
songs and his Symphonies is mostly to be traced to at first bore explanatory programme headings, bu 
the difference between these kinds of composition these were afterwards discarded. Both in structurt 
and the failure to recognise such difference.| and in spirit this work is obviously in opposition 
The lyric reproduces in its limited compass the|to the customary form of the symphony. A 
essential part of an experience in most concentrated |monstrous first movement, which is a whol 
form ; it is thoroughly subjective. The symphony,|symphony in itself, is opposed to five smalle: 
on the other hand, is the sphere of musical epic, and| numbers, whereby this tone- poem, incorrectl} 
as distinct from the sonata——which serves the same |entitled a symphony, is distinctly recognisable 
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divided into parts. The Scherzo movement again 
takes its thematic material from a Wunderhorn 
song (‘ Kuckuck hat sich zu Tode gefallen’). Inthe 
fourth and fifth movements Mahler calls in the aid 
of words, giving them in the fourth movement to a 
solo alto and in the fifth to boys’ and female 
chorus. 

The fourth Symphony (G major) is a charmingly 
naive composition, filled with gaiety and merriment, 
and sparkling with good-humour. Here Mahler for 
once laughs to his heart’s content, and though in 
the spookish Scherzo a somewhat more serious note 
is struck, joyousness and hope nevertheless break 
forth again. 

Outwardly, the second, third, and fourth Symphonies 
are closely related. In like manner the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh Symphonies, which again discard words 
and let music speak for itself, are also connected. 
A comparison of their artistic-technical conceptions 
makes other close points of contact appear, especially 


in regard to formal structure and methods of 
expression. 
With the fifth, furthermore, a new stage of 


artistic-technical mastery begins. In the first four 
Symphonies, Mahler’s polyphonic writing had already 
attained a high degree of perfection, and his daring, 
peculiar method, which carried the voices purely 
horizontally, without regard to their vertical con- 
nection and their harmonic consonance, was a 
surprise. Admiration was excited by his thoroughly 
personal manner of orchestration, drawing from the 
instruments unusual, surprising effects, ¢.g., by 
utilising the deep notes of the flute, or the higher 
register of the bassoon and trumpet. Beginning with 
the fifth Symphony, ail these artistic virtues reach a 
still greater degree of perfection. The independence 
of the voices grows, the rhythmic differentiation is 
carried further, the instrumental apparatus becomes 
more complicated, greater diversity of the percussion 
instruments ensues ; celesta, harmonium, and organ 
are employed ; at the close of the sixth there is even 
a hammer; finally, larger bells and cow-bells are 
sometimes used to increase the sound effect. ‘The 
last diatonist,’ as Mahler was called, takes tonal and 
harmonic side-leaps, the former chiefly in the fifth 
and seventh Symphonies, which contain atonal 


passages of most modern and radical stamp—e.g., 
from the Sixth : 
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So much for the general characteristics of the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh Symphonies, of whose 
peculiarities as to form and content nothing more 
detailed can be said in this limited space. 

Mahler’s most solemn and important work is his 
eighth Symphony, the sublime song of pantheistic 
love:--In-his Choral Symphonies Mahler had so far 
followed in the path of Beethoven’s Ninth, 
crowning the symphonic edifice by the use of the 
words in the fa/es. In his eighth Symphony he 
enters on a new path, drawing the utmost conclusions 
from Beethoven’s Ninth, and developing to its limits 
the principle of the choral symphony there employed. 
The voice takes its part throughout the entire 
symphonic development ; the instrumental symphony 
is transformed into a vocal symphony. The under- 
lying text divides the work into two parts, the 
first being the hymn ‘Veni creator spiritus,’ the 
second the last scene from Goethe’s Faust, Part 2 
(Faust’s ascension to heaven). The widely contrasted 
character of the two texts is reflected in the different 
style of the two musical parts. The first part is 
characterised by solemn, broadly-flowing melody and 
highly artistic polyphony of the ecclesiastical themes ; 
the second part by more impressionistic charm of 
sound, which seems to rise to ever further heights 
and to become more and more transfigured. The 
Chorus Mysticus combines both styles, and a 
powerful, magnificent climax closes the work. Known 
as ‘the symphony of a thousand,’ on account of the 
immense instrumental and vocal body it requires, it 
was composed in the incredibly short period of three 
weeks. 

The deeply-mournful Ninth, which is filled with 
the presentiment of death, and the uncompleted 
Tenth—Mahler’s last work—end the series of his 
symphonic compositions. 

Two vocal works are still to be mentioned—Das 
klagende Lied (which marks the start of his orchestral 
compositions, already containing characteristic 
features of his artistic personality, but strongly 
revealing Wagner’s influence) and the wonderful 
Lied von der Erde, written before the eighth and 
ninth Symphonies, and full of sorrowful premonitions. 
This last work, written for tenor and alto (or baritone) 
with orchestra, is one of the most striking examples 
of Mahler's art. The text is arranged by the composer 
himself after Chinese poems, and illustrates various 
pleasurable and sorrowful phases of human, earthly 
being. There is exuberant joy in life—as, for instance, 
in the first 7rinklied vom Jammer der Erde, with its 
tempestuous instrumental introduction — praise of 





wine, love, and spring : 
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then autumnal desolation and melancholy are sung 
in the other songs. Throughout this work we feel 
that a dying man is speaking—one who casts a long, 
lingering look on all the glories of the “ede Erde : 
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ane then with tears takes a touching leave of them : 
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Herz und har-ret sei-ner Stun - de! 

Mahler’s art—with its mixture of popular and 
intellectual elements, its peculiar combination of 
classical, conservative, and impressionistic modes of 
expression—is wholly sprung from the trend of his 
time. Problematic, riven in spirit, believing and 
doubting in soul, the man was like his art, of lofty 
human and artistic perceptivities, of comprehensive 
culture, at heart throughout life an innocent and 
believing child, mentally an eternal Ahasuerus 
restlessly pursuing the problems of life and death 
in order outwardly to confirm his inner faith. In 
life and in art he stumbles over the smallest impedi- 
ments—falls, and rises again, pants on, steadily driven 
by demoniacal instinct, gropes his way through dark- 
nesses, in body scarcely beholding his goal, but in 
soul impelled by a sure purpose, possessed by an 
inward certainty, and pervaded by a love of creative 
work deeply rooted in heart and mind. 

I have already said that Mahler’s Symphonies are, 
in depth and breadth, exhaustive modern aspects 











recalls Beethoven, and especially speaks to the 
moved heart with the irresistible power of a mystic 
revelation. 

How different (to make a comparison near at 
hand) is the effect of Richard Strauss’s works. While 
Mahler comprehends the world and the universe in 
his creative work and points to heaven with visionary 
gesture, Strauss in his music rarely rises beyond the 
world and its doings. Human heights and depths 
pass before the dazzled eyes of the beholder ; mighty 
passions and elementary impulses begin to sound; 
variegated and voluptuous, deep-hued colours vie 
one with another; hot-house odours rise enticingly. 
We feel that in this music a truly gifted master 
speaks to us, but only in earthly accents; he 
can tell us only of terrestrial things, though these 


| things are replete with splendour of colouring. It 


is only in his Frau ohne Schatten that the Strauss 
sensuality seems somewhat clarified ; the eloquent 
singer of eroticism at the eve of his life is touched 
by the rays of an other-worldly sun, he partakes of 
the grace of the seer, and for the first time finds 
his way to the innermost shrine of music, to the és, 

But in this shrine where in his earlier works Strauss 
had tarried merely occasionally and episodically, and 
only late gained a firm footing, Mahler stood from 
the very beginning. The ethos has instinctively 
influenced Mahler’s intuition and permeated all his 
work. The ethos impresses on him the stamp of the 
superhuman, of one born of the spheres ; and it is 
this ethos which produces the lasting, elevating, and 
noving effects of his art. It is this ethos, further, 
which gives us absolute faith in Mahler’s work, and 
destines it, like that of Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart, 
to live through the ages. 





ROUND ABOUT A TOCCATA OF 


GALUPPTS 
By CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN 
(Zranslation by Richard Cafell) 


The question has for long been asked what 
composition of Galuppi’s was it that suggested 
A Toccata of Galuppi’s—exactly what piece of 
‘old’ and ‘cold’ music it was that to the speaker 
in Browning’s poem conjured up the picturesque, 
the frivolous and doomed charm of 18th-century 
Venice ! 

So far no answer has been given, since no workof 
Galuppi’s has been known under the name of Toccata. 
In his Quellen-Lexikon (1901) Eitner (art. ‘Galuppi’) 
cites in the matter of Galuppi’s harpsichord pieces 
only concertos, sonatas, and divertimenti. Nor has 
Signor Fausto Torrefranca, whose pages on the 
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Burano master are of high scientific and zsthetic 
value* discovered any toccata among the numerous 
MSS. he has studied. The ‘ Browning question’ 
nevertheless has engaged him, and not without 
perspicacity he has sought to identify the 7occata 
of Galuppi’s with the Sonata in one movement in 
D minor, No, 11, in his thematic catalogue of the 
Buranello’s Sonatas : t 


As it is difficult [he says]} to believe that Browning 
hit on Galuppi’s name by sheer chance at a time when 
he was more than ever forgotten; and as again no 
Toccata, properly so-called, by Galuppi has so far 
[1912] been found, it is more than probable that [the 
Sonata in D minor] is in fact the famous Toccata after 
which the Browning Societies have been inquiring 
without success. The fact that it consists of a single 
movement would help to make a layman take a sonata 
for a toccata, the more since the style of the piece does 
really stand half-way between toccata and phantasy- 
sonata. Moreover its modern nervous vivacity was the 
very thing to strike the fancy of a poet like Browning. 


Now it happens that among the eight MS. pieces 
for harpsichord by Galuppi in the Library of the 
Brussels Conservatoire, mentioned by Eitner under 
the general appellation of Fight Pieces for Clavier, 
there are three entitled Toccatas, and among them is 
the D minor Sonata! Another of the set, in F major, 
answers exactly to the Sonata in that key, in three 
movements, numbered 15 in the Torrefranca 
Catalogue. It is inscribed, Aossidet 7. H. Klemm, 
an inscription which dates back to the origin of the 
MS. Its old owner was an obscure musician 
mentioned by no dictionary, but he is qualified (or, 
if the MS. is his autograph, qualifies himself) as 
organista in Suerino (Schwerin) at the head of four 
MS. Suites for harpsichord, likewise belonging to 
the Brussels Conservatoire Library.§ 

These MSS. of Galuppi’s Toccatas and Klemm’s 
pieces may well have belonged originally to the same 
collection, and have been written by the same hand 
perhaps Klemm’s), and they probably saw the light 
in the second half of the 18th century during 
Galuppi’s own life-time. It was a period when the 
terms Toccata and Sonata| were indifferently 
employed for pieces which did not strictly answer 
to the notion of sonata or toccata, the former 
being a composition of well-regulated architecture, 
the latter allowing free phantasy to override con- 
structive rigour. Hence there is now no need to 
make the improbable assumption that Browning off 
his own bat called a sonata a toccata because of the 
more or less free gait of the work. We have only 
to fancy him coming across a MS. copy or a lost 
printed version in which the piece that inspired him 
‘Brave Galuppi! that was music! Good alike at 
grave and gay! I can always leave off talking when 
| hear a master play’), happened to be called a 
toccata. 

Signor Torrefranca does not disguise the fact that 
Browning’s description hardly answers more than in 
the general tone to Galuppi’s Sonata-Toccata in 
D minor, and thinks that the technical details 
introduced into the stanzas must not be taken too 





literally. Out of more than thirty pieces by the 

* In the Rivista Musicale Italiana (’ Per un catalogo tematico 
delle sonate per cembalo di B Galuppi'; 1999, p. 872. ‘ Poeti minori 
del clavicembalo ' 1910, p. 763. ‘Le sonate per cembalo del 
Buranello’: 1911, pp. 276 and 497, 1912, p. 108) 

i Riv. Mus /tal., 1909, p. 387¢€ 

4 /d., 1912 p. 135 

§ No. 6107 in the Catalogue. 

Or Divertimento, as, for instance, No. 6015 of the Brussels 


Conservatoire Library, which has this title, while elsewhere it is 
termed a Sonata (No. 5 of Torrefranca’s Catalogue). 





Buranello which he has studied, this to his mind is 
the one which psychologically offers most points of 
contact to the description. The third Toccata in 
B flat major (in the Brussels Conservatoire Library), 
which Signor Torrefranca seems not to know, does 
not as a whole make more claims than the other one 
as the poet’s inspiration. 

Hence, apart from the fairly improbable case of 
Browning having known a now lost work of Galuppi’s, 
there are two hypotheses before us: (1) Either 
Browning sought to evoke the Buranello’s Toccata 
by certain precise strokes which would characterise 
it, both from the technical and the expressive 
point of view ; or— 

(2) These strokes of description were a kind of 
poetic fiction intended to create a musical atmosphere 
exempt from actual objectivity. 

Take the first : it is undeniable, as Torrefranca 
has already suggested, that in the D minor Toccata- 
Sonata there are not assembled all the technical 
elements mentioned by the poet, which are : ‘ Lesser 
thirds so plaintive’—‘ sixths diminished’—‘ sigh on 
sigh’ — ‘suspensions, solutions’ — ‘commiserating 
sevenths ’—‘ dominant’s persistence . . . . an octave 
struck the answer.’ 

These elements are for that matter not interesting 
from the poetic point of view unless they have a real 
expressive sense. No doubt there are plaintive 
minor thirds in the D minor piece. Certain of the 
other elements too may be found there, though 
probably not in a form striking enough to have 
caught Browning’s ear. The ‘diminished sixths’ of 
which he speaks in his seventh stanza appear to us 
rather to be subject to caution, this interval being of 
a purely theoretic nature in the system of harpischord 
tempering exclusively in practice from the second 
quarter of the 18th century. Perhaps Browning was 
thinking of diminished sevenths or even, in a more 
general fashion, of some secondary chords of the 
seventh, highly characteristic dissonances of which 
some very curious examples are to be found in the 
introduction in free form which serves as Prelude to 
the F major Sonata-Toccata in the Brussels 
Conservatoire. There indeed are ‘ commiserating 
sevenths’ in the full forceof the term. Now resolved, 
and again suspended in the air, awaiting a desired 
resolution that does not come, these dissonant chords 
evoke by their very disposition the idea of ‘ Those 
suspensions, those solutions—‘“ Must we die?”’ As 
to the ‘Hark, the dominant’s persistence’ and ‘ So, 
an octave struck the answer,’ these too are to be 
found, if one wishes, at the conclusion of the Prelude 
so full of dreaming and of phantasy. But the 
‘sighs’? They are hardly to be heard in any 
truly expressive sense in the D minor or F major 
pieces. But there are highly typical ones in the 
third Toccata (B flat). 

We see then that not one of the three Brussels 
Toccatas answers with exactitude to all Browning’s 
points. Supposing these three to have been all he 
knew, he would seem to have drawn from each some 
one of the varied elements by which in combination 
the soliloquist of the poem conjured up the old 
Venice of his dreams. Hence our second hypothesis 
—which also conforms more to the processes of poetic 
genius—appears to us the more plausible. That one 
Toccata, say the D minor or the Prelude to the 
F major, may more particularly than another have 
floated before Browning’s mind as he created his 
poem—that is in nowise impossible. but every 
poet has the right to evade the prosaic minutiz of 
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| 
fact, and what more excusable and indeed legitimate | 
than that Browning should have assembled scattered | 
hints from the Buranello with the aim of more) 
forcibly exalting the profoundly Venetian essence of | 
his genius? It may be, of course, that Browning’s | 
hints came from quite other works than these three | 
loccatas, a supposition that broadens the question and | 
may justify the writer in Grove (1906, art. ‘ Galuppi’) | 
who, faced with the inquiries of Browning enthusiasts, | 
declared that ‘no particular composition was taken | 
as the basis of the poem.’ 


| 


THE NEW MUSIC TEACHING 


By Percy A, SCHOLES 

For some years it has been evident to thoughtful 
musicians that the music teaching of the future 
would be very much less a question of rapping Julia 
over the knuckles for wrong fingering in the scale of 
F sharp melodic minor, and much more a question 
of interesting Julia and her companions in class in 
music itself—training their ears to ‘appreciate,’ 
teaching them to sing at sight, making them 
acquainted with the classics, showing them something 
of the course of evolution of music, and so forth. 
For this widened scope of the music-teachers’ work 
many have been preparing themselves, and if the 
suggestions of the latest government blue book are 
accepted, the opportunity for using their talent for 
genuine musical training is at hand. 

The book in question is the Report of the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
upon Differentiation of Curricula for Boys and 
Girls respectively in Secondary Schools. It costs| 
2s. od. (an odd sum with a resemblance to| 
the price of a _ concert ticket), and can be | 
be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial | 
House, Kingsway, W.C.2; or 37, Peter Street, | 
Manchester ; or 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; or | 
Forth Street, Edinburgh. Thus every part of the | 





23; 
Kingdom is provided with a depot where may be| 
obtained this valuable publication—except Berwick- | 
on-Tweed, which is neither Scotland nor England, | 
and if there is a bookshop there the inhabitants need | 
not be disconsolate, since any bookseller anywhere | 
will also supply the volume. Get it and read it, if | 
you are a teacher of music. It concerns you! 

The argument of the two hundred pages so far as 
they relate to music is too long to be fully stated here, 
but reduced to its essentials comes down to a state- 
ment that music is just as good an instrument as any 
other for the education of the young mind, and that 
therefore every boy and girl in secondary schools 
should have the opportunity for studying it, if he or 
she feels that itis a congenial subject to him or her, 
and should, of course, receiveas much ‘credit’ (as an | 
American educationist would say) for doing so as 
for studying mathematics or Latin or French. To 
bring this about it is necessary that in the examinations 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board, the University of London, the Northern 
Universities Matriculation Board, the Central Welsh | 
Board, &c., music should be treated upon exactly the | 
same footing as other subjects. The adoption of| 
this policy would necessarily enormously encourage 
the systematic study of music not merely in the 
examination forms, but from the bottom of the school | 
to the top. 


The words of the Report, in pleading for a full and 

dignified school treatment, are very striking indeed 
The study of music, rightly undertaken, can he of 
the highest educational value. We are in error if we 
dismiss it as a recreation, or seclude it as a remote and 
technical study which is out of relation to the rest of 
our intellectual life. Its range is not less wide than 
that of literature; it appeals to the same faculties of 
emotion and judgment ; it is, allowing for the necessary 
differences of medium, subject to the same general 
wsthetic principles. Its history, far too much negiected 
in our schools, is an essential part of the history of 
civilisation. The mental training offered by analytic 
study of its construction and texture is closely parallel 
to that afforded by the natural sciences. Its problems 
of style are as interesting and varied as those presented 
by any literary form. Above all, it is a language with 

a poetry as noble as that of Dante or Racine, of 

Shakespeare or Milton. All the arguments which can 

be used for the inclusion of language and literature in 

our ordinary scheme of education may be used with 
equal force in the case of music. 

Although the name of Dr. Somervell is not 
mentioned in the Report, except in the formal way 
which will be noticed a few lines lower in this article, 
it is fair that we musicians should recognise in it one 
of the results of his persistent work as H.M. Inspector 
of Music during the past twenty years. The view 
here put forward is one he has long advocated (see 
his Musical Association paper of 1905, Zhe Basis of 
the Claim of Music in Education.) 

Apparently, in discussing the draft Report, the 
Committee has felt that some of the examining 
authorities to which it was appealing might be in 
doubt as to whether music was, in the full sense, 
an examinable subject. It has therefore appended 
special syllabuses and papers by way of suggestion 
as to how the subject might be examined upon (a) in 
the First School Examination (School Certificate 
Examination), and (4) in the Higher Certificate 
Examination. The former Syllabus and Exam- 
ination Paper follow : 


B.—Drart SYLLABUS AND SPECIMEN QUESTIONS 
FOR EXAMINATIONS IN Music 
(Drafted by Sir W. H. Hadow, C.B.E., Mus. Doc., and 
Arthur Somervell, Mus. Doc.) 
(i.) First School Examination (School Certificate 
Examination)\—Draft Syllabus 


In order to pass, candidates must satisfy the Examiners 
in (I.). In order to obtain distinction they must satisfy 
the Examiners in (I.) and (II.). 


(a) Aural Training. 
Candidates will be required : 

(1) To sing a simple melody at sight ; 

(2) To write from dictation a four-bar phrase; 

(3) To write down in any key, specified by 
the Examiners, one of twelve hymn- 
tunes, the names of which have been 
announced in the syllabus for the year; 

(4) To recognise simple changes of key in 
passages played by the Examiners 
the answers to be written down ; 

(5) To recognise common chords, inversions, 
and cadences ; 

(6) To translate two examples of the rhythm 
of poetry into corresponding musical 
rhythm—the passages to be written on 
one note. 
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N.B.—The sight-singing test will be taken separately 
from the rest of the examination. The other parts of 
the aural examination will be given at the beginning of 
the paper. 

(4) Elementary Harmony (common chord, dominant 
seventh, and their inversions) : either (1) the harmoniza- 
tion in three or four parts of a given melody, or (2) the 
supplying of a melody above an unfigured bass. 

(c) Structure of melodies: either (1) the analysis of 
one or more given melodies, or (2) the composition of 
a melody to a given stanza of verse. 

(d) General elementary knowledge of the outline 
of musical history. 

(e) Test quotations. 

Candidates will be asked to identify four cut of 
ten or twelve well-known melodies or phrases. 

(/) Study of a set work (Elementary). 

£.g., a Suite of Bach or an early Sonata of 
Beethoven, or a selection of pieces by 
Schumann or Chopin. The set pieces should 
not require a knowledge of any instrument 
other than the pianoforte. 

The above is designed as a syllabus for a three-hour 
paper, of which the aural training apart from sight- 
singing should occupy about half-an-hour or forty 
minutes. 

II. 
distinction are required to offer 
Pianoforte, Violin, Singing, or 


Candidates for 
one of the following: 
Composition. 

Candidates who offer pianoforte, violin, or singing, 
will be allowed to make their own selections from a 
prescribed list of composers. They will also be tested 
in sight-reading. 

Compositions may be either vocal or instrumental, 
and whether long or short will be expected to show 
some individuality and some sense of musical structure. 


(ii.) First School Examination (School Certificate 
Examination )—Specimen Questions. 


PAPER I, 


(a) Aural Training. 
(1) Score for sight-reading : 

















SST ano emcees emer 


(2) Score for dictation: 











(3) Write out French in the Key of D. 

(4) Write down the changes that occur at the end of 
each two-bar phrase in the following (the passage to 
be played three times and the key to be tered 






































(5) Write down the names of the following chords 
(Tonic, Dominant, &c.) and inversions. The passage 
to be played slowly three times: 





== === = 


Se er SS es SE 


(6) Translate the rhythm of the following lines 
of poetry into corresponding musical rhythm : 

(i.) ‘It is time, it is time, oh passionate heart, said I.’ 

(ii.) ‘O what a plague is love, I cannot bear it.’ 

Pi Harmonize the following smite in four parts: 


Or, 


Write a melody above the following bass. 
passing-notes : 


oi Sees oe ee te eee 














Use 








Sa =a 2 A 


(c)—(i.) Analyse the following melody : 





(ii.) Write a melody for the following verse : 


* How sweet is the Shepherd’s sweet lot, 
From the morn to the evening he strays: 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 
And his tongue shall be filled with praise.’ 
(d@) Give a short account of one of the following : 
(i.) The English Madrigal writers ; 
(ii.) The growth of the orchestra from Bach 
to Beethoven ; 
(iii.) The ‘ Romantic School’ of the rg9th century. 
(e) Identify five of the following, giving the name of 
the composer or the name or first line of the song : 


gyi athe 


[ Here follow about a dozen similar extracts.) 


(f) Bach: French Suite in G major. 

(i.) What ismeant bya Suite? Of what numbers 
does it usually consist? Mention any 
additions or exceptions. 

(ii.) For what keyed instruments did Bach write 
his chamber music? How do they differ 
from the pianoforte? . 

(iii.) Why are these Suites called *‘ French’? 

(iv.) Contrast the structure of the Allemand with 
that of the Gavotte. 

(v.) What is a Loure, and. how does it differ 
from other dance forms? 








(vi.) Write a short structural analysis of the 
Gigue. 
(Three or four of these to be set.) 
I suggest that this proposed syllabus and 


specimen examination paper are well worthy of close 
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attention, as roughly defining the limits of a widened 
school treatment of music. I add a few remarks 


upon the problems set. 


COMMENTS ON THE ABOVE PAPER 


PROBLEMS (a) I & 2.—Problem I (sight-singing) is 
the only problem which requires the presence of an 
actual examiner. Problem 2 tests exactly the same 
faculty, and calls only for the presence of a supervisor 
who is capable of dictating (probably by playing the 
melody on the pianoforte). As these examinations are 
held at many centres, and in many cases on the premises 
of the schools providing the candidates, it is better to 
avoid problems which involve the sending out of 
examiners, and this can easily be done by setting a 
slightly more severe dictation test and omitting the 
sight-singing test. Obviously any candidate who can 
take down a melody from dictation can sing at sight. 
Indeed, dictation (= translation of sound into the 
language of notation) is more difficult than sight- 
singing | translation of the language of notation 
into sound), just as translation from English into Latin 
is more difhcult than translation from Latin into 
English. (Perhaps this analogy does not hold com- 
pletely, but there is something in it.) 

An addition to this section of the paper may be 
suggested—a problem in dictation of rhythms (tapped 
on one note of the pianoforte). In this test, rhythms a 
good deal more complex than any included in the 
melody-dictation test might fairly be introduced. 

PROBLEM (a) 3.—The point of this type of problem 
is the demand that the candidate should be prepared to 
write out the tune dewanded ‘in any key.” This makes 
it not only a useful and fair test in aural perception but 
also one in the understanding of notation, Xc. It would 
not be a bad idea to specify also ‘in any suitable time- 
signature demanded.’ Thus a tune originally memorised 
by the candidate as in 4-4 could be demanded in 4-2, 
and so forth. (This is but a small additional point.) 

PRORLEM (a) 4.—Experience shows that candidates 
find this type of test much simpler than would be 
expected. Curiously, candidates who in melodic 
dictation are quite poor, seem fairly easily to recognise 
changes of key. The problem should, therefore, not 
be marked very high. 

PROBLEM (a) 5.—This is a quite reasonable test. 
At present such tests are usually badly done. No 
specimen test in the recognition of cadences (pro- 
vided for in the suggested syllabus) is included in 
this paper ; for some reason, such tests are generally 
rather badly done by candidates. 

PROBLEM (a) 6.—This is a good test in rhythm, and 
its presence probably explains the lack of a rhythmic 
dictation test earlier in the paper. It is, of course, 
obvious that a very large number of correct solutions 
are possible. In 1919 a test of this sort was set in the 
first- and second-years Pupil Teachers’ Examinations 
in the Cape Province of South Africa. In their 
report afterwards the examiners went badly astray. 
They had given a verse of Whittier’s Barbara 
Frietchie, and commented upon the results they got 
in these words: ‘ Now every teacher knows that as a 
rule there is not the slightest doubt as to the rhythm 
of a piece of poetry . . . There would be entire 
unanimity as to accented syllables, as to which syllables 
are long, and even as to the exact length of the pauses 
at the end of the lines . . . and except for trifling 
variations of detail every answer ought to be the same.’ 
The School Muste Review (August, 1919) was on the 
side of the candidates. Its editor made the practical 
experiment of sending the verse to a number of sound 
musicians, and of printing their solutions—no two of 
which came anywhere near tallying. The variety of 
time-signatures alone, was great. The distinguished 
musicians who have set the present specimen paper are 
under no illusion, we may be sure, as to the possibility 
of ‘entire unanimity’ in the workings ; but in stating 
any such problem it would be well toadd an explanatory 





word or two, making it clear that any musically intel- wh 
ligent solution would be acceptable. (The School Musi. iN 
Review article is worth reading by teachers who think . 
of employing this method of testing appreciation of - 
rhythm and the understanding of its notation. See also Co 
Findon’s Sir Arthur Sullivan, his Life and Music. eve 
for achart made by Sullivan illustrating his practice of col 
working out a great variety of rhythms for any lyric of rea 
Gilbert’s, before deciding on the one he intended to 

adopt and proceeding to make his melody. Musicians 
interested in the relations between poetic and musical 
rhythms should see a book just about to appear— 7%e 
Rhythm of Speech, by William Thomson : Maclehose, 

Jackson & Co., Glasgow. It is the first full treatment 

of the subject irom a point of view which musicians can 
approve. ) 

ProwtemM (4).—The alternatives here are very 
valuable. By choosing the second alternative the Ro 
candidate is saved wasting time on the practice of acc 
part-writing, which is useless to anyone who does not Ro 
intend actually to compose, and, as every teacher al 
knows, absorbs an immense amount of time spent on ay 
learning the mechanical avoidance of ‘ consecutives,’ a 
&c, The second problem, it will be noted, can be pre- Ch 
pared for by a short practical course in aural perception Tu 
of chords, &c., A/us harmony practice at the keyboard. hac 
It is hardly susceptible of mechanical treatment, and ma 
does call for musical feeling. The entire absence of 50 
figured bass from the paper is gratifying. Sfc 

PROBLEM (c) I.—Problems of this kind interest R: 
pupils, and are generally intelligently worked. The mu 
melody for analysis could be dictated, instead of 
printed (the candidates writing down, of course, not - 
the melody, but its analysis). Alternative ‘correct’ 
analyses are often possible. the 

PROBLEM (c) 2.—This is a useful complement to net 
Problem (c) I. To some extent, in inventing a Mi 
melody, the candidate requires to have the main lines Hi 
of the (imaginary) accompanying harmony in mind. dis’ 
It might help rather than hinder candidates if they ack 
were required to fill in the harmony (or at any rate the of 
bass) for the cadences. his 

PROBLEM (d@).—This represents perhaps one of the beg 
most valuable sections of the examination. If the right the 
type of answer be expected, obviously it cannot be ( 
‘crammed for’ with much hope of success. Such a B 
question as this implies several years of gradual training oa 
in appreciation of music of different schools and 2ef 
periods, and of acquirement of the salient facts of the Chi 
history of musical evolution. These questions should, bee 
therefore, be highly marked. Cre 

PROBLEM (e).—This is a useful test. But as candi- he 
dates should be supposed, during several years of sound Ab 
musical training, to have become acquainted with a 147 
large number of standard works, the proportion of folk- E 
tune and popular song here drawn upon seems excessive. rati 
Such a paper as this should in every way possible W 
encourage the acquaintance of pupils with the big body . 
of the ‘ classics.’ su 

ProB_eM (/).—Applying the last remark, it might of J 
be considered whether a slightly more superficial know- 
ledge of two or three works of different schools (as, for th 
instance, one each of Bach, Beethoven, and Chopin) ) 
might not be demanded in place of the deeper knowledge g 
of a work of one school. fr 
In closing I call attention to the fact that the " 

Committee which has made these proposals con- Thi 
cerning the giving of an enormously more important | On 
place to music in education is not (apart from its E 
chairman, Sir Henry Hadow) one of musicians. Out 148 
of the seventy-odd witnesses it called, but three had Trin 
any professional interest in music, whilst of the (Ca 
many institutions that sent memoranda for con- | quel 
sideration not one was a musical institution. | Hul 
Simultaneously, however, the Union of Directors of R 
Music in Boys’ Secondary Schools has been at work | sece 
on the same question, and has produced a syllabus | 4 c 
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which, as it happens, tallies very closely with that 
given above. Also in the School Music Review for 
August, 1922, Mr. A. Rawlinson Wood, of Denstone 
College, put forward very similar proposals. Thus 
everything points to the ‘time being ripe’ for a 
coming and huge reform, and musicians should be 
ready ! 





LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 


H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


NEW 


By W. 
XXVII.—GILBERT BANASTER 


Itis strange that the history of the English Chapel 
Royal has not yet been adequately treated, save for the 
account given in Rimbault’s Chegue Book of the Chapel 

Royal (1870), which, however, begins only with the 

year 1485. Yet Gilbert Banaster deserves to be held 
in remembrance as a distinguished Master of the 
Choristers of the Chapel Royal, as well as an early 
Tudor composer. His predecessor, Henry Abyndon, 
had been Master from 1455 to 1478, and had 
made the singers of the Chapel Royal famous, 
so much so, that in October, 1471, Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, had sent his Chapel Master 
Rayner) to pick out some good English singers and 
musicians for Milan (Calendar of State Papers, Milan, 
p. 161). 

Up to the present the only account of Banaster is 
the brief notice of G. E. P. Arkwright’s in the 


new edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (vol. 1, p. 179). Henry Davey, in his 
History of English Music (new edition, 1921), 


dismisses Banaster in a couple of lines, although 
acknowledging that he was an ‘important composer 
of the later 15th century’; and he insinuates that 
his Mastership of the Children of the Chapel Royal 
began only in 1482, this being, in reality, the date of 
the confirmation of his appointment. 

Gilbert Banaster (whose name also appears as 
Banester and Banastre) was born ¢. 1440, and on 
September 29, 1478, was appointed Master of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal. He is said to have 
been a son of Henry Banaster, Yeoman of the 
Crown, who died in 1456, and it is not unlikely that 
he was a boy of the Chapel Royal, under Henry 
Abyndon, becoming a Gentleman of the Chapel in 
1475, the same time as William Newark. 

Banaster’s appointment as Master was formally 
ratified by Patent under Privy Seal dated 
Westminster, February 6, 147%, and is thus 
summarised in z= — Calendar of Patent Rolls 
of Edward IV. 133) 

Grant to Giber Seneiem of forty marks yearly from 
the petty custom in the port of London and ports and 
places adjacent for the maintenance, instruction, and 
governance of the boys of the Chapel of the Household 
from Michaelmas last, on which day he undertook 
these, so long as he shall have the same. 

This grant was confirmed by the Act of Resumption, 
on February 28, 14832. 

Edward IV. held Banaster in high esteem, and in 
1481 granted him a corrody in the Priory of Holy 
Trinity, Norwich, confirmed to him on May to, 1482 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward 1V., p. 307). He subse- 
quently held corrodies from the Abbey of St. Benet 
Hulme and the Abbey of Bardney. 


to impress men and boys for the 


Chapel Royal, 
Under this commission, Melynek 


King’s Chapel. 
was empowered : 


. to take and seize for the King all such singing 
men and children expert in the science of music, within 
all places of the realm, as: well in cathedral churches, 
colleges, chapels, houses of religion, and all other 
franchised or exempt places, or elsewhere. 


This grant has been incorrectly quoted by previous 
writers, and Rimbault gives the date 1485 instead of 
1484. The original MS. of the grant will be found 
in the British Museum among the Harleian MSS. 
(433, fol. 189). 

Richard III. died on August 22, 1485 (Battle of 
Bosworth), and Henry VII. effected the union of 
the two roses of York and Lancaster by his marriage, 
on January 17, 1486, to Elizabeth of York. By the 
Act of Resumption, Banaster had been confirmed in 
his patent ‘for the exhibition, instruction, and 
governance of the children of the Chapel.’ The 
number of children at this date was ten, and was 
continued all through this king’s reign. 

As was to be expected, the marriage of Henry VII. 
was the occasion of great celebrations. A long 
Latin Epithalamium was written by John de Gigliis, 
afterwards Bishop of Worcester, and a _ Latin 
Anthem in five parts, O Maria et Elizabeth, was 
composed by Banaster. This fine composition 
is now in the Eton College Library, and deserves 
the attention of the Carnegie Trust. It is 
interesting to add that there was also written an 
English Anthem, set to music by Thomas Ashwell * 
on this memorable occasion, commencing : 


God save King Henry wheresoe’er he be, 

And for Queen Elizabeth now pray we, 

And for all her noble progeny. 

God save the Church of Christ from any folly, 
And for Queen Elizabeth now pray we. 


After the marriage ceremony the King showed his 
appreciation of the services of the Chapel Royal by 
conferring various grants and corrodies on some of 
the Gentlemen, including William Newark and 
Thomas Worley. A new Dean was appointed in 
the person of Richard Hill, who on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, 1486, permitted ‘the singers of the 
King’s Chapel’ to assist at evening devotions in the 
Church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, under their 
Master, Gilbert Banaster. The King also made a 
grant to the Sub-Dean of the Chapel, Richard 
Surland, of the free chapel of St. Peter in the Tower 














Richard III. also appreciated Banaster, and in the 
second year of his reign, September 16, 1484, issued 
a commission to John Melynek, Gentleman of the 


of London. 

In the autumn of the year 1486 Banaster fell ill, 
and his post as Master was temporarily filled by 
Laurence Squire, a priest-musician. Not long after- 
'wards he retired formally, and a patent, during 
pleasure, was granted to Squire, at an annual salary 
of forty marks, on November 8, 1486. Banaster 
made his will on August 19, 1487, and died a few days 
later. His will was proved on January 31, 1488, and 
his three corrodies were granted (September 1, 1487) 
to Edward Jones, William Newark, and Thomas 
Worley respectively.t 

Banaster was not only a composer but a poet, and 
there is still preserved a MS. Miracle of St. Thomas 
in Benet College Library, dated 1467, consisting of 
five seven-lined stanzas. The MS. » forms past o of | the 


* See article on. Thomas Ashwell, No. XVIII. of this series (June 
number, 1921, page 408). 

+ The granting of these corrodies on September 1, 1487, makes it 
absolutely certain that Banaster died in the last week of August. 
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Chronicle of John Stone, ‘ Monk of Christ Church 
Canterbury, 1467.’ 

Among the compositions of Banaster still preserved 
are two charming Motets in the Pepys Collection, 
1236, in the Magdalene College Library, Cambridge. 
One of these is a three-part Vos secle justi judices, 
the other a two-part A//e/uia Laudate. The Fayrfax 
MS., now in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 5468), 
contains one secular song by Banaster, namely, 
My feerful dreme. 

Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright says that Banaster 
‘belongs to the school which is seen at its best in the 
work of Dr. Fayrfax,’ and this opinion from an 
expert in Tudor music should be an incentive to the 
publication of the magnificent Fayrfax MS., which 
contains forty-nine songs to secular words for three 
or four voices. 


CURIOUS CASES VOICE 


FAILURE 


TWO OF 


By E. W. SCRIPTURE, PH.D., M.D. 


A professional singer came to me with the 
complaint that she could not hold a note properly 
and that she became rapidly tired in singing a 
song. With the laryngoscope I showed her her own 
vocal cords. In singing they closed together 
properly in the rear third (cartilaginous glottis), 
but failed to close in the remainder (muscular 
glottis). This indicated weakness in the muscles 
that stretch across the glottis. The problem was to 
find the cause of this weakness. I made a most 
careful examination of the lady’s general condition, 
and found that not only the muscles used in breathing 
but all the muscles of the body were weak and 
flabby. The heart beat at sixty to the minute. 
There was also a rather peculiar condition of the 
skin. These symptoms pointed to a trouble known 
as ‘thyroid deficiency.’ 

Just in front of the larynx there lies the thyroid 
gland. It produces some change in the blood that 
flows through it. This change is so important that 
when it is lacking, as in the cretins, the person is a 
dwarf idiot with coarse hair, bloated stomach, and 
thick skin. When the thyroid has been entirely 
removed by an operation the patient rapidly falls 
into a similar condition. In very many persons this 
gland is not doing its full duty. They do not show 
the marked abnormalities of those in whom it is 
lacking, but they are oppressed by a feeling of 
tiredness, mentally and bodily; there is not the 
spring and spontaneity that goes with an efficient 
thyroid. Their muscles are weak and rapidly become 
tired. The pulse is slow. They present just the 
picture of the singer described above. 

It would have been quite wrong to advise this 
singer to take special vocal exercises for the cords. 
They were being overworked already, and should 
not be prodded to further over-exertion. Rest from 
singing would also have been quite wrong; no 
amount of rest could change the muscular condition. 
The one thing to do was to treat the cause, namely, 
the deficient action of the thyroid gland. Fortunately 
it is known that thyroid deficiency can be compen- 
sated by feeding with thyroid gland. By such feeding 
an idiot cretin can be made into a normal being. 
This lady was instructed to take thyroid tablets 
sufficient to compensate the deficiency. As a result 





her pulse became normal, and her muscles firmer and 
stronger. This included the vocal and breathing 
muscles. The glottis closed properly, and she could 
maintain her tone satisfactorily. 

The second case had exactly the same complaint, 
namely, inability to hold a tone, and fatigue in 
singing. Examination showed that the cords came 
together for a moment but soon failed to close 
properly. A general examination showed that all 
the muscles of the body were tenser than normal; 
the face had a drawn and worried expression. All 
the reflexes were exaggerated. All responses were 
quick and nervous. The whole picture was one 
familiar to the specialist as one of ‘nerves’ 
‘Nerves’ is a trouble that has nothing to do with 
the nerves, but with the mind. This patient’s mind 
was in a constant condition of anxiety and worry, 
with nothing really to worry about. Her lot in life 
vas a most comfortable one, yet she was always 
anxious about something or other. This is the 
condition known as ‘ anxiety neurosis.’ The anxiety, 
the worry, is there very strongly, but with no cause 
or justification that is known to the person himself. 
Nothing happens without a cause. Since the cause 
is not in the person’s conscious mind, it must be in 
his unconscious self. For such a case there is only 
one cure. The unconscious cause must be found and 
brought into consciousness. Then the mind works 
off its proper reactions and the cause disappears. 
As long as this is not done there is no escape from 
the feeling of anxiety. 

This was explained to the singer, but she 
thought she knew better. She said that there 
was nothing wrong with her mind, that her cords 
were out of order, that they should be treated, 
and that a bottle of medicine ought to do away 
with the worry. This is a frequent reply when the 
case is put before the person. His unconscious 
self does not want to part with its most precious 
possession—the matter that causes so much worry to 
the conscious self. As long as it can control the 
conscious self, it will force the person to keep away 
from treatment. 

Curiously enough this lady’s friends recognised the 
difficulty. Her singing was so painful to them that 
they begged that she should be either cured or 
forbidden to sing. Nothing could be done for the 
lady, and she went to seek someone ‘who understood 
her better.’ 

It is of interest to note that both these ladies 
blamed their instructors for over-straining their 
vocal cords, presumably on the principle that when 
you cannot succeed in singing you must blame 
somebody for it, but never yourself. No instruction 
and no exercises could ever have taught these ladies 
to sing successfully until their general ailments had 
been cured. 


Hd Dibitum 


By ‘FESTE’ 








Arnold Bennett’s second series of 7hings that 
have Interested Me (Chatto & Windus) contains 
some musical references that invite comment. The 
chapter that sets out to show up a chamber concert 
audience is entertaining, especially as on the whole it 
shows up Mr. Bennett himself. His objection to all 
the London concert-halls (except the Westminster 
Central) on the score of ugliness may or may not be 
well-founded. The acoustic properties of a concert 
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hall matter so much more than its appearance that the 
Central Hall—which Mr. Bennett finds ‘ beautiful ’— 
must be counted among the partial failures. Like 
the Albert Hall, it is a bit of a gamble ; much 
depends on where you happen to sit. On one 
occasion at the Central Hall I heard most of the 
solo work in duplicate. For the first few moments 
I really thought that some wag at the back was 
echoing the singer, but it turned out to be merely 
a particularly stout and satisfying echo. So 
uncannily clear was it that I was reminded of the 
prisoner at the Old Bailey (where, you will remember, 
there is, or was, a striking echo), who was staggered 
to hear the judge’s sentence of six months’ hard- 
labour immediately followed by a ghostly voice 
repeating the dose. (The inventor of this story, 
anxious to make a good job of it, went on to tell us 
that the prisoner asked faintly if the sentences were 
to run concurrently !) 

Mr. Bennett finds the Wigmore/A£olian ‘ mar- 
vellously ugly.’ (I mention both because I know it 
was one of them; I happened to be at the concert 
which so bored and annoyed Mr. Bennett.) But 
hideous as the hall was to him, the audience was 
even more repellent. It struck me as a collection of 
ordinary, decent folk, not ill to look on; but to 
Mr. Bennett they were ‘in the main, ugly, Calvinistic, 
peculiar, or superior people.’ ‘Why,’ asks Mr. 
Bennett, warming up: 

Why are the frequenters of serious concerts so 
alarmingly ugly? And why do their features usually 
denote harsh intellectuality and repudiation? Why 
have they the air of mummies who have crept out of 
the Pyramids in order to accomplish a rite? Why have 
they not the air of having come into a public-house to 
get a pint of beer ? 

The answer is that they have #o/ come into a 
public-house to get a pint of beer. And when 
Mr. Bennett says that 4e came into the hall with the 
air of &c., he says the thing which is not. I saw the 
great man enter, and I can assure him that he showed 
no more gusto than the rest of us. He goes on : 

I shall have more faith in the thesis that the English 
are a musical nation when I see in the features of 
audiences an adventurous look indicating a_ secret 
feeling that they ought not to be there, instead of a 
solemn, haughty look, indicating a secret assurance of 
entire righteousness. 

But would Mr. Bennett have us go into a public- 
house showing a secret feeling that we ought not to 
be there? I can’t make this square with the gusto 
he demands a few lines farther back. And isn’t the 
appearance of an audience slender evidence on 
which to estimate the musical standing of a nation? 
—especially a nation so undemonstrative as the 
English. They are hardly likely to go to a concert 
with faces expressing almost as much as Lord 
Burleigh’s nod. 


Mr. Bennett was put off by the programme no less 
than by the audience. The Haydn Quartet which 
opened the ball made him wonder ‘whether Haydn 
ever knew what the French Revolution was.’ 
as much reason we may wonder whether dozens of 
composers, writers, and painters of to-day knew 
what the European war was. If we are to rule out 
all the art that does not reflect recent cataclysms, 
we are likely to go a bit short. Anyway, Mr. Bennett 
has little use for ‘ Papa’: 

I don’t mind helping to play either his Symphonies 
or his Quartets in four-hand unpianistic pianoforte 
transcriptions—it is a bit of a lark—but that a dis- 





With | 





tinguished foreign quartet [the Flonzaley, if I remember 
aright] should get passports to England, and come to 
England and hire a hall and advertise themselves in 
order to play a Haydn Quartet, struck me as monstrous. 
I am convinced that the day is coming when Papa 
Haydn will be spoken of as we now speak of Diabelli, 
or Mendelssohn, or Spohr, or Clementi. 


If Mr. Bennett can see no more in Haydn than 
in Diabelli, Clementi, and Spohr, he has missed a 
good deal that so keen an amateur ought not to 
miss. And the bracketing -of Mendelssohn with 
Clementi and Diabelli is eccentric—especially just 
now, when there is a distinct reaction in Mendelssohn’s 
favour. 

The Haydn Quartet was followed by a 
Beethoven, and again Mr. Bennett was bored. 
was he the only one : 

During this Quartet a musical critic sat down near 
me and carefully perused the Sackéut. When he had 
done reading the Sackbut, and before the end of the 
Quartet, he departed again. I thought, ‘ His article 
will probably be absurd, but he is a better critic than I 
had imagined.’ 

Why should the critic’s article be absurd? Because 
he stayed but a short time and read the Sackdut ? 
Or because he was a better critic than Mr. Bennett 
imagined? Or, éfso facto, because he was a musical 
critic ? 

When the third and final item proved to be yet 
another classical Quartet, it was the last straw: it 
drove Mr. Bennett out, and he went to the Palladium : 

No sign there on the faces of the audience that they 
imagined they were doing duty to art or proving 
themselves the favoured of heaven. 


late 
Nor 


Marvellous! To think that a chamber concert 
audience should differ so in demeanour from a 
gathering at a variety show ! 

I have seen this passage quoted by admiring 
reviewers as a proof that something is lacking in 
musicians. Yet the whole of this paper of Mr. 
Bennett’s is based on a fallacy so obvious that one 
almost hesitates to point it out. Mr. Bennett 
apparently forgets that the audiences at the Palladium 
and the concert-hall overlap. I am sure Mr. Bennett 
enjoys a Palladium show no more than I do, and 
there are plenty of serious musicians who share our 
taste. But none of us expect to find cause for mirth, 
or even for any violent demonstrations of pleasure, 
at a chamber concert, where the pleasure is almost 
entirely intellectual. Nor, on the other hand, do we 
sit with impassive faces at the Palladium while Ella 
Shields sings about Burlington Bertie (who rose at 
ten-thirty). If Mr. Bennett had remembered that 
a good proportion of the two gatherings are inter- 
changeable, and that, to a considerable extent, he 
was merely seeing the same kind of people in widely 
different environments, he might have spared us his 
wide-eyed wonder. As for that glass-of-beer analogy, 
let Mr. Bennett observe some of us at Queen’s Hall 
on the night of any orchestral concert. At eight 
o’clock he will see us drop into our seats with no 
apparent sign of pleasure, and we shall sit like that 
until the interval. Then, if he will follow us to the 
refreshment bar, he will find us calling for beer in a 
manner befitting that noble viand. 


However, Mr. Bennett may be forgiven this bad 
shot for the sake of his shrewd remarks on the pro- 
duction of Wagner at the B.N.O.C.’s season at 
Covent Garden. Here he is at home, because the 
matter is mainly one of artistic commonsense ; most 
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people who have to do with the production of opera 
seem to have arrived late when that quality was 
being handed out. Mr. Bennett sums up the case 
aptly when he says that the Company needs ‘ an 
expert stage director equally versed in all the arts 
except music) which are brought into play’: 

If such a man had only half the exquisite sense of 
beauty which Eugéne Goossens shows in rendering 
the orchestral music, opera at Covent Garden would 
develop instantly into a new phenomenon. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Bennett is among 
those who want an axe taken to Wagner: 

Except AXhetngold, all Wagner’s operas are an hour 
too long—and some of them an hour and a-half too 
long After ‘The Twilight of the Gods’ the 
spectator leaves the theatre a broken mortal, humbly 
acknowledging in the composer a destroyer. 


But why except Rheingold ? 


One word about the audiences. Mr. Bennett says 
‘their behaviour was very good. ... They were 
artistic and earnest, with a dash of high-browism.’ 
Clearly, then, they had not the air of having come 
into a public-house for a glass of beer, nor did they 
show that ‘night-out’ feeling which so pleased 
Mr. Bennett in the Palladium audience. The incon- 
sistency in Mr. Bennett’s views on the deportment of 
audiences is explained by the simple fact that he is a 
devotee of opera, and hates classical chamber music. 

One last quotation, showing that Mr. Bennett’s 
devotion to opera is in spite of a good deal of 


boredom. Writing of Parsifa/, he says : 
Lots of it is inflated tushery. I have always 
thought so, and now I think so more than ever. 


There were moments, there were quarters of an hour, 

when I was so excruciated by the show that had I been 

a soprano I should have screamed. My poor Gurnemanz, 

I dreadfully sympathised with you, babbling in the 

middle register your endless banalities. 
I wonder how this strikes Mr. Norman Allin, who 
says Gurnemanz is one of his favourite parts. 

Things that have Interested Me is a book to read, | 
though much of it is poorly written for an authorof Mr. 
Bennett’s standing—so poorly that its inclusion in a| 
list headed ‘ Belles-Lettres’ seems almost ironical. | 
Its cocksure shrewdness makes for lively reading, 
but we lay it down with a wish that Mr. Bennett 
would leave this kind of journeyman work for the 
crowds of other writers who can do nothing better. 
When we think of Am Old Wives Tale and 
The Card we grudge Mr. Bennett’s toying with 
belles-lettres that are only occasionally /e¢tres and 
never de//es. 





It is to be hoped that the encore fiends—on and 
off the platform—have read the moral of the 
disturbance at the Albert Hall on April 8. Some of 
the newspapers have described the interruption as 
bad manners. Very well ; call it so, but remember 
that the bad manners had begun some time before. 
The first sample was delivered by the comparatively 
small section of the audience which continued to 
demand extra songs from Dame Clara Butt, dis- 
regarding the facts: (1) That the hour was late; (2) | 
that the majority of the audience had come to} 
welcome Sir Thomas Beecham back to the concert | 
platform ; and (3) that there was still to be played an | 
orchestral work of about three-quarters of an hour’s 
duration. The second sample came from Dame Butt 
herself, in her easy granting of the extra songs. And 
what songs they were 
expressed the feelings of the majority bya stentorian, 











! No wonder one stout fellow | 


‘We want to hear the orchestra.’ Of course the 
audience was split, and there were demonstrations 
and counter-demonstrations. It was very naive of 
Dame Butt to say to the Daz/y Jai/ man : 

I was not annoyed by the interruption. It was not 
rudeness to me, but most people must have felt that it 
was very rude to the audience. 

But the Dame ought to have been annoyed, for the 
remark was surely addressed to her rather than to 
the audience. It was a rebuke, and it had been 
thoroughly earned. 

The only fault I have to find with the protester js 
that he did not lift up his voice a good deal earlier. 
It was better late than never, for, in the completest 
sense of the word, it dammed the flowing tide 
of ballads, but it was too late to give the last 
orchestral item a fair chance. A lot of people 
had to lose either the music or their train and tea, 
and the performance became a mere accompaniment 
to a steady exodus—a long out-voluntary. 

The practical point emerges that there is only 
one way to stop the encore nuisance, and this is It. 
We must refuse to be put off by the talk of ‘bad 
manners.’ If asinger ignores the convenience of those 
who wish to hear the remainder of the programme, 
and persists in responding to encores demanded by a 
noisy minority, the majority must become noisy, too. 
As Ernest Newman wrote in the Sunday Times, 
apropos of the Albert Hall affair : 

It is a perfectly easy matter to make any encore 
impossible, and there are circumstances under which 
encores should be made impossible. We should all 
regret a scene: it would look like a slight on the 
singer, whereas it would only be the demonstration of 
a principle and the assertion of a right; and where 
principles and rights are concerned the feelings of 
individuals are not to be considered. 

Of course there are times when the encorists may 
be given their fling—at ballad concerts, for example, 
or in the second half of a promenade concert. Such 
occasions are frankly commercial. The concert- 
givers have songs to sell, the singers are engaged 
to show the audience what nice songs they 
are, and the audience is on the look-out for 
just that type of nice song. Let no one complain 
if they make the meal an orgy. Those of us 
who have no use for such fare need not be present. 
But if the ballad-hungry souls stray into orchestral 
concerts, drawn not by the orchestra but by some 
Queen of Song, they must learn to moderate their 
transports. And if they and their idols are s0 
ill-mannered as to delay and upset the balance of the 
programme, they must not complain if tempers are 
lost and rude things are said. Incidentally, the 
Albert Hall affair shows the danger of trying to cater 
for two publics at once. It is a melancholy fact, and 
the severest indictment of singers as a body, that in 
a general way the people who go to hear music and 
the people who go to hear a singer are worlds apart, 
and cannot be brought tugether without risk of 4 
mild kind of faction fight. 


Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch took a happy line in regard 
to applause at one of his concerts of old music a few 
days ago. He began the proceedings by saying that 
no applause was required. He did not wish the 
ugly noise of hand-clapping to disturb the mental 
atmosphere induced by the beautiful old music he 
and his family were about to play. Still, you were 
allowed to express your satisfaction. If you liked a 
piece you raised one hand; if you liked it very much 


|you put up both. This is a kind of ‘hands up’ 
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which has everything to be said for it. It is a far| 
better gauge of an audience’s feelings, for a glance | 
shows whether the hands be few or many, whereas 
in applause a small number of people may makea great 
noise. And there is an additional advantage ; it| 
takes but a few applauders to make it impossible for | 
a conductor to get on with the next item, but these | 
few may hold up both hands (and feet, too, if| 
violently moved) and keep them up, while the| 
programme is again got under way. We hope to see} 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s soothing, simple, and time-saving 


idea taken up. 

Poor old London has been in hot water ate! 
The audiences at the Wolverhampton Choir’s | 
concert were small, 








so there has been the usual | 
outcry that the Thames-side townlet is not musical. 
But people’s musicality can be no more gauged by 
their attendance at concerts than by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s childlike test of facial expression. 
Thousands of people who never, or very rarely, go| 
to concerts, make and enjoy as much music as those 
who do, and have a far jollier time in the process. 
There is almost certainly more musical activity to 
the square mile in the London district than in any 
other part of the country. Some fine day I shall try 
to collect statistics as to the local choral and operatic 
societies, amateur chamber music parties, and amateur 
orchestras that flourish round the metropolis. Certainly 
there appear to be more amateur orchestras in London 
than in all the rest of England put together—a fact that 
carries more weight than anything else. And the 
futility of basing hasty conclusions on head-counting 
at Queen’s Hall is easily shown. Several of the 
concerts given at the Bournemouth Festival were 
poorly attended, but nobody rushed forward with a 
wail that Bournemouth was unmusical. I have read 
of sparse attendances at fine concerts given at 
Manchester, but Manchester’s repute as one of the 
most musical cities in the world did not suffer a scrap. 
And I was tickled to read on the same page of the 
Birmingham Post two articles by the same critic, (a) a 
report of the Wolverhampton Choir concert, wherein 
we were told that London, having stayed away from 
Queen’s Hall in dense crowds, could no longer be 
regarded as a musical city ; and (4) an account of the 
Beecham concert at the Albert Hall, in which the 
writer said that the crowded attendance (the Albert 
Hall wants some filling !) led to a different conclusion 
as to musical London. Of course it leads to no con- 
clusions whatever on this subject ; it merely shows that 
one concert is more attractive than another. A long 
programme of unaccompanied choral music, by a| 
practically unknown provincial choir, and with only 
one work of first importance (the Vaughan Williams 
Mass), is not likely to draw London on a sunny 
Saturday afternoon in Easter week, whereas an 
orchestral concert, with Sir Thomas Beecham once 
more at the helm, is a draw so powerful that only the | 
Albert Hall can hold all who want to be present. 











If Herr Eugen d’Albert and his agents really feel 
that his recital at Queen’s Hall was the ‘triumph’ they | 
afterwards announced it to be they are easily satisfied. | 
The attendance was described by Zhe Times as| 
“very small,’ and the critical verdicts were not wildly | 
enthusiastic. The fact is, the Herris not Jersona grata 
nere. We have welcomed—even slobbered over— 
other German artists since the war, so his unpopularity 
1s not due to his being a German—even one of the 
second-hand naturalized variety. Nor do we think the | 
worse of him for sticking up for his adopted country | 


/are not used independently. 


during the war. But he should have done the sticking- 
up without spitting at the country in which he was 
born, and to which he owed his early musical 
education, including the scholarship which enabled 
him to go to the Continent. 


In 1914 he spat thus: (I quote the translation 


| given in 7he Times) 


Unfortunately i studied for a time in that land of 
fog, but during this period I learnt absolutely nothing, 
and if I had stayed longer in England I should have 
been ruined. It is my firm conviction that the system 
of music-teaching in England is such that every talent 
based upon it must be destroyed. I only began to live 
when I left that horrible country, and I still live only 
for the true and glorious German art. 

Of course the Herr is entitled to his opinions, and if 
he really felt like that, he can hardly be blamed. 
But he cannot have things both ways, and if he comes 
back to the horrible country expecting a warm 
welcome and fat box-office receipts, he is likely to be 
disappointed. We are an_ easy-going people, 
with shortish memories for insults, but they are not 
short enough for this. Let the Herr go home, and 
continue to live only for the true and glorious 
German art. 








Bookshelf 


ON THEOR\ 


The Musician’s 


WORKS 


In his Januale di .Musica (Hoepli, Milan) 
Gustavo Magrini has attempted an almost impos- 
sible task. He has tried to confine in a single 
volume essential information on such wide subjects 
as musical instruments, acoustics, theory, harmony, 
singing, pianoforte-playing, history, concluding with 
a dictionary of celebrated musicians. In the circum- 
stances it is not easy to decide whether to congratulate 
him for what he has done or to take him to task for 
what he has left undone. No doubt it would have 
been impossible to give in a work of this nature more 
than a very summary account of theory. But why are 
seventy-odd pages devoted to harmony and only five 
to counterpoint and fugue? In the admirable chapter 
on pianoforte-playing the author has amassed an 
extraordinary wealth of useful precepts, and both the 
clearness of the exposition and the choice of material 
deserve praise. The chapters on instruments and 
history, however, are much in need of revision. The 
omission of Kreisler amongst violinists, of Casals 
amongst ‘cellists, of Schweitzer, Spitta, and Roland 
amongst critical writers cannot be justified by claims 
of others, for these are the leaders in their special 


NEW 


field. Nor can I see why Signor Magrini, while 
admitting Rubinstein amongst the composers of 
Russian opera, has ignored Moussorgsky and 


Rimsky-Korsakov. The violin, even in the hands 
of the orchestral player, has a wider range than is 
assigned to it here ; also weare told that the maximum 


g 2 


the last notes are rarely employed, and possible 
only to ‘players of distinction.’ If this were true, 
Strauss’s Don Juan would be impossible of _ per- 
formance—and Strauss is the son of a ‘ distinguished ’ 
horn-player! It is no less astonishing to learn that 
drum and cymbals—except in the rarest of cases— 
It is also curious that 
an Italian historian should devote fourteen lines to 
Rubinstein and five to Busoni, four to Stradivari 


range of the horn reaches to G and that 
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! 
and nine to Bériot. But considering the narrow 
boundaries of this dictionary, the most remarkable 
thing about it is that it should be no more inadequate 
than it is. 

Ji Bel Canto (Hoepli, Milan) of Vittorio Ricci 
gives us a golden treasury of the dicta of famous 
singers, teachers of singing, and specialists. Garcia, 
Lamperti, Dr. Maude and Dr. Mackenzie, Sousky 
and the Brothers Escudier, Delle Sedie and J. J. 
Rousseau, jostle one another in their eagerness to 
impart information. There is something on tuning 
and accompanying, on hygiene and nervousness, on 
the nasal cavities and the abdomen ; in fact everything 
interesting—no matter how distantly—to singers is 
here discussed or defined by a master of his craft. 
It is all learnéd and also intensely human. The 
medical men come off best on the whole for, of 
course, it is the business of physicians to give advice, 
and their training teaches them to mingle in just 
proportions unpalatable truths and humanity, 
kindness, and firmness. If you read Dr. Mackenzie 
on singing you will find him far more authoritative 
and actually attractive than the pontifical pronuncia- 
mentos of the often-quoted ‘Method of the Paris 
Conservatoire.’ The counsellors are so many and 
the subjects so wide that we feel sure all singers 
must find here something to treasure up, some cap 
designed to fit him or her. The only dictum the 
value of which appears doubtful, is oneon‘ practice’ 
for the author affirms that a singer whocannot please 
himself will never please others. This may be true 
or not true, but for our part we have never yet found 
a singer who could not please himself. 

A work which perhaps does not carry out 
completely the promise of its admirable preface is 
Giulio Venezian’s 7Zeorta Generale Della Musica 

rieste, C. U. Trani). The author sets down the 
rules clearly and, usually, concisely, which is exactly 
what is needed in works of this nature. But while 
the preface shows, on the whole, a liberal and 
progressive attitude, the theoretical teaching stops | 


short of ail modernity. We can understand a 
certain reluctance in the harmonist who has to} 
explain Stravinsky to his students. But the 


theoretical contributions of Reger, the works of the 
French schools, and of Schénberg, cannot be ignored. 
If teachers were to prepare their students for the 
great day when they shall see modernity face to face, 
there would probably be less uncritical enthusiasm, 
and evolution rather than revolt. F. B. 

and Printing. William 


Music Engraving By 


Gamble. 
[Sir Isaac Pitman, 215.] 


This admirable book has a double claim, being 
both historical and technical. It owes its origin to 
the author’s investigation (in the early days of the 
war) into the position of the music-printing industry 
in this country. Mr. Gamble came to the conclusion 
that one reason for the decline of English music 
engraving was the lack of easily accessible 
information on the subject. Technica] books in 
plenty are to be had in connection with almost every 
craft, but until this volume appeared there was no 
English book on music printing, and only a small 
brochure in French. Mr. Gamble treats his subject 
in two parts, devoting five chapters to historical 
matter (with facsimile examples of great interest), 
and seventeen to technical details, with many 
illustrations. One or two points need correction. 





On page 75 we are told that Messrs. Clowes have 
printed Hymns Ancient and Modern from the original 
edition in 1861 down to the present day, whereas the 
earliest editions were produced by Messrs. Novello, 
including the first Tonic Sol-fa edition (1864). The 
specimen of Miller & Richard’s pearl-diamond 
music-type (page 175) bristles with errors jn 
musical grammar, in addition to examples of 
bad ranging. Every bar has a slip of some 
kind. Mr. Gamble ends with a chapter on the 
present condition of the craft in this country. He is 
convinced that the facilities are now such as to make 
us independent of foreign work, and (even more 
important) that the quality of English work is at 
least equal to anything produced abroad—an opinion 
that will be endorsed by all who are in a position to 
make full comparison. The revival of the industry 
in England will be materially helped by this excellent 
and attractively produced book. C. W. 


The Unknown Truth about the Voice and its 
Development. (From the author, 11, Grazebrook 
Road, Stoke Newington, N. 1s.) 


Few musicians will disagree with the statement in 
E. Davidson Palmer’s little book that ‘thousands 
of voices are being injured and rendered useless for 
singing purposes by pseudo-scientific and other 
methods based on a wrong foundation,’ and that 
of these voices the tenor is the chief sufferer. When, 
however, the writer goes on to declare that on ihe 
subject of voice-production the whole musical world 
is in darkness, and speaks of ‘the great fundamental 
error which underlies all the recognised systems of 
voice-training,’ he naturally expects his opinions to 
be received with incredulity, and, possibly, ridicule. 
Briefly stated, this little pamphlet is an attempt to 
substantiate the theory that the vigorous and per- 
sistent exercise of the chest register in the training 
of male voices is a mistake and injurious to the 
voice, and that all training should be based on the 
development downwards of the so-called falsetto or 
head-voice. After briefly considering the theories 
of, ¢.g., Garcia and Behnke, on the subject of 
registers, and ranging himself on the side of the late 
Sir Morell Mackenzie and other authorities in support 
of a ‘two-register’ theory, the author proceeds to 
discuss a number of ‘unknown facts,’ from which 
we quote : 

where two registers are discernible, if the 
upper register be carried downwards as far as it will 
go, and energetically exercised, the result is that both 
registers are benefited. 
And, again : 

. . the voice commonly called falsetto is capable 
of the most extraordinary development from _ its 
upper limit downwards throughout its whole range, 
and may be strengthened and extended to the bottom 
of the vocal compass, and so completely transformed as 
to lose the falsetto quality and resemble in fulness and 
power the ordinary chest register, from which it is then 
hardly distinguishable, except by its superior quality 
and the perfect ease with which it is produced. 

In support of these statements the writer describes 
with considerable detail his own vocal experiences 
and refers tohis successful experiments with ‘ other 
and much better voices.’ The whole matter ' 
summed up thus : 

The perfect voice is produced by only one laryngeal 
mechanism throughout its whole compass, and the 
mode of its production is identical with that of the 
so-called falsetto. 
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With regard to the beneficial influence which the 
exercise of the head register has over the lower or 
chest register, the author remarks that this is a fact 
which can easily be verified : 


Let any man who uses the chest register exclusively 
try the effect of resting this voice for a few 
months, and exercising in place of it, at not too 
high a pitch, the other voice—the voice which he 
probably calls falsetto. Then let him go back to the 
chest voice, and see whether it is not all the better for 
this novel treatment. 


Perhaps some of our male readers, particularly 


and ‘Common faults and difficulties.’ An appendix 
contains a description with numerous diagrams of the 
mechanism and working of the organ of voice and a 
chapter on the training of children’s voices. In the 
latter we are glad to read the following: 

Faulty intonation is also caused by singing impure 
vowel sounds, and this latter is sometimes caused by 
the direction to sing with a ‘rounded mouth.’ It is 
very desirable that we should get ‘round’ and mellow 
tone, but do not instruct the children to get a rounded 
mouth if you really desire good enunciation and pure 
tone. What is needed, and should be asked for, is an 
open mouth and mobile or free lips, which should assist 








tenors, may feel disposed to put Mr. Palmer’s 
theories to the test by practical experiment. 
G. G. 


By J. 


[Sir Isaac Pitman, 3s. 6. ] 


Ina preface to this handy little book for speakers 
and singers, the author remarks that many books 
appear to be written more from the master’s point of 
view than the pupil’s, and in terms which the student’s 
lack of experience and lack of familiarity with the 
subject often make ambiguous, and sometimes mis- 
leading. He has therefore avoided technicalities so 
far as possible, and at the risk of a certain amount of 
repetition has endeavoured to make things clear to 
the ordinary student. A curious lapse occurs, by the 
way, in the opening page, where the writer speaks of 
‘painting the rose or gilding the lily’; or does some 
subtle intention lie at the back of this paraphrase of 
Shakespeare ? 

The work is intended primarily for teachers, 
clergymen, actors, elocutionists, and speakers in 
general, but we agree with the author that singers 
will find herein a basis on which—of course under 
the direction of a master—the singing voice may be 
naturally and easily developed. Mr. Williams’s 
views on breathing are sane and sound, and will be 
generally approved. While agreeing that a large 
breath capacity is greatly to be desired from every 
point of view, the author reminds the student that 


Voice-production and Breathing. Hugh 


Williams. 


, good breath-control is even more to be desired ; 
for a capacity which is only moderate, but is under 
perfect control, can be used more easily and effectively 
than a larger capacity which is not under good control. 


A warning is given against unnecessarily deep 


in the production of pure vowel sounds, appropriately 
shaping themselves for the required sounds. We must 
certainly prevent grimacing and distortions, but to use 
the same mouth-shape for all the vowels means the 
discoloration of all the sounds except that for which it 
is the proper shape. 
Both students and teachers will find much that is 
helpful in this excellent little book which, by the 
way, is very well got up and strongly bound. 
G. G. 


Theoretical and Practical Treatise of the Violoncello, 
with an Introduction by Pablo Casals. By Diran 
Alexanian. 

[Paris : Mathot. ] 


The special interest of this book is that it 
brings the technique of the violoncello up to date 
in accordance with the teaching of a master whom 
all agree in considering as the greatest violoncellist 
of our times. Casals, in his Preface, points out that 
most classical methods of violoncello-playing repeat 
the acknowledged rules and omit the technical 
formulz current at the present period, so that 
‘ written tuition clashes with practical tuition.’ There 
can be no doubt that M. Alexanian is practical, first 
and last, and that he brings in many points which 
will be new not only to readers of theoretical books 
on violoncello-playing, but to not a few violoncellists. 

Balance, he writes, should be acquired not by 
striving to ape any so-called ideal position of the 
bow-hand, but by discovering the way which best 
suits each particular type of hand. Strictly perpen- 
dicular bowing isthe first requirement. In down-bow, 
contrary to a current practice, the whole of the arm 
should always be at work. 

Slow emission is not conducive to purity of tone. 





breathing when actually singing or speaking: 


Nor should the inspiration be so full as in breathing 
exercises, except for special requirements. Smaller 
and more frequent breaths will be found better for 
normal requirements. . There is power in a 
sufficient body of breath, but there can be discomfort 
in too much. 

Again : 

Saying or singing too much on one breath is a not 
uncommon fault. It is sometimes thought to be 
clever, but it is hurtful to weak lungs and may 
possibly be just the little overstrain which reduces 
rather than increases the breath-control. . . . For the 
Singer and speaker a good full breath never exceeds 
perfect ease and control. 


A number of breathing exercises are given, 
together with a suggested programme outlining a 
scheme for their systematic practice. 

Other chapters deal with ‘The vowels: their 
enunciations and classifications,’ ‘ Voice production,’ 
‘Placing the voice,’ ‘ Vocal exercises and how to do 


In many cases, the writer tells us, a sharp impact of 
the finger on the string will usefully co-operate with 
the bowing. 

A method of passing from degree to degree while 
avoiding the forfamenti which so often prove 
detrimental to tone and style is shown, and special 
interest attaches to the remarks on the precautions 
which will enable the player to avoid the variations 
of colour which often accompany variations in 
intensity, especially when passing from string to 
string. 

The zviérato is a most useful resource, 
very often misemployed. Upon this point, and 
upon the subtle alterations of pitch which the 
function of notes may demand (e.g., the third dégree 
of the major scale should be siightly heightened in 
accordance with its attractive tendency, the fourth 
degree slightly lowered, and so forth), the writer has 
much to say which will undoubtedly prove beneficial. 
The chapter on artificial harmonics is novel and 
instructive. It will prove useful to those who write 


but one 





them,’ ‘ The consonants : their use and classification,’ 


for the violoncello as well as for those who play it. 
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This, all told, applies to several other chapters in| Eric Fogg’s Yawn-Song (Elkin), a setting of a 
the book, which considerably ekes out what the | short prose poem of W. Donald Suddaby, is 
existing treatises of instrumentation have to say on| good only in parts. The middle section is common- 
the matter. All that M. Alexanian has to say| place, and unworthy of the beginning and end of | 
denotes experience and thoughtfulness. The volume | the song. | 
is well produced, and contains a wealth of examples,/ A batch of songs, seven in number (Murdoch), | 7 
diagrams, and photographs. The English translation, |do not call for any special comment. Leslie 1 
by Mr. Frederick Fairbanks, is printed side by side Woodgate’s Abiding Joys and Primrose ani 
with the original text. M.-D. C. Colombine are pleasing and among the best. Maud . 
| Wingate’s Sweet Heart of Somerset and others by ; 
— ____| Donald Ford, Elise Elkan, James F. Stevens, and I 
| Constance Holt-Finney are tuneful and easy. They 1 
; | will prove popular with audiences suited to that 
Hew Music particular type of song. Franco Leoni’s Sand 
| Castles and The Skylark (J. W. Larway), sung by i 
: ry, | Dame Clara Butt, are certain of wide public y 
SONGS |favour. Ax Album of Songs, by F. Leoni (Larway), a 
; ' er . |are settings of bright little lyrics full of fun 
In his Songs from the Chinese (Durand et Fils, |. ego 8 y : a fe ¢ 
n <)> Page sl tee kiddies and grown folk who want something simple ] 
Paris) Blair Fairchittd--has endeavoured more to e * 
Ly ; ces jand amusing. Of three songs from _ Enoch, e 
reproduce something of the essence of the old O Mette Ew ie : > P , 
“_s . ; Mother Earth, by Beatrice Thornley, is well y 
Chinese poems in his work than to reflect any| : r. : : 
ig . : “2° | above the average. A?/ ight is a sensuous love- n 
characteristics of the ancient music of China. And|_ :. : . . 
. . . |song by Sir Landon Ronald, and / Shall Knou 
despite their modern settings, he has succeeded, both}, _ a . , in okc 
, : : |has violin obbligato and is by Mana Zucca, /n 
with voice and accompaniment, in capturing much} ,,. . ; “eae 
. 7 | Brittany, by Arthur Baynon (Weekes), and Szsshine, N 
of the delicate colouring and subtle suggestion of the | “i . : ; (1 
a é . oes by F. H. Cowen (Ascherberg), are pleasant and 
verse. The poems, pleasing and imaginative as the| . es as ise de =r b 
. AS , | tuneful. Reconciliation, by Cyril Scott (Elkin), and 
Chinese paintings at the British Museum, are by| nad Bag, ; g 
: ’ | ln Dreams Fleeting (Elkin), by George Oldroyd, 
poets, some a hundred years before, others four | 4 ‘ . ct 
PS in i -y,.| are much in the routine of the many songs that 
hundred years after the beginning of, our era. The} . . g a 
“ . ' : 2 -| Cannot lay any special claim to having left the 3 
Eastern touch in the music of some of the songs is > a “ ies ; le 
oem tn Gn thats ak ecome The ebaleaene beaten track. In Keats’s La Belle Dame Sans Meri d 
. : — and Shelley’s Ode ¢o the West Wind (Editions Maurice 
progressions here and there seem more accidental} « ae ~ . ; . 01 
: aA : ; , Senart) Reginald C. Robbins has striven to give a 
than intended. The artistry of the songs consists , . E a 
, ei as? of : more or less melodic declamation to the words, and 
in the restraint which has kept the composer from ri : . : . gC 
ans . ace tarare : : : has provided an accompaniment which emphasises 
overloading his accompaniments, and in keeping the pote q ; ; 
ee ne egy Sl i? and sustains them. Both the ‘Ode’ and the 
voice within intervals and with inflections which are|,., . ‘ , 
: oat 1: :.| Ballad? containing each of them sufficient matter 
almost in some cases speech-melody. This is . ir , 

9 , . a ; ‘ . |for symphonic poems, are thus wisely left un- 
notable in Plucking Rushes, in which the accompani- : : 2 : m 
: . . , agp |hampered to reveal their own beauty which 
ment suggests the trembling reed-beds so favoured | . . : : . de 

~ ne : “a “ - ; | redundant melodic and harmonic accessories might 
by Chinese painters. The Red Cockatoo gives| . pe 
", se easily have obscured. 
evidence of the grave sense of humour possessed | aad e 
by the poet who rejoices in the name of Po-Chu-T. In Le Pain Quotidien, by André Caplet (Durand so 
The setting has the shadowy outlines and soft colour- | ¢t Fils), the well-known conductor has met a pressing to 
splashes of a Chinese bird picture. The serene need by the publication of fifteen exercises which im 
monotony of a still Eastern night in autumn is also} Should constitute the daily bread of the singer of es} 
faithfully reproduced in No. 3, ight, whilst the | modern opera and song or whose voice is requisitions: mt 
wistful pathos of O/d Poem (100 B.C.) is applicable | 4S an instrument in string quartet or orchestra. All by 
to any devastated home in our own era of recent | the resources of the newer technique are exploited in} x; 
warfare and violence. The poems are from the| these vocalises. Roland Manuel contributes a fer pai 
collection of the well-known exquisite translations of | words of introduction. L. L. sal 
M. Waley ; the French version by G. Lemierre. qu 
P Deux ¢ hants populatres persans | Durand et Fils) are ORGAN MUSIC ~ 
examples of two ancient Persian airs collected and ~ 
harmonized by Blair Fairchild. The Persian words One of the best signs of the times is the marked dif 
are printed together with a French translation by| demand for short voluntaries of good quality and of | '| 
G. Lemierre. The Eastern insistent use of two or|a moderate degree of difficulty. Until recently the 
three melodic phrases is given an accompaniment] players with modest technique were usually conten! ! 
reminiscent of the rhythmic sounds of their instru-| with feeble material, while good players with limited wo 
ments of percussion. To pass from these Oriental | opportunity for practice were too often satisfied with | ave 
songs to Roger Quilter’s Over the land is April| inadequate performances of big works. As voluntaries Thi 
and /n the Highlands (Elkin), to words by|are not essential parts of the service, but merely | WO 
R. L. Stevenson, is like dropping out of torrid} desirable extras, it is well to realise that they may be = 
sunshine into cool, primrose-starred English glades| quite short and simple, but that they zs? be good - 
and lanes. ‘There is an ease and fitness in the way| music. We may even go so far as to say that the) ae 
this composer merges his music into whatever words | had better err on the side of dulness than of triviality. rs 
he has chosen. His apparent simplicity is evidence| Here is a set of Zhree Short and Easy Pieces wi oe 
of a practised hand that calculates to a nicety the| F. W. Wadely (Novello) that escapes both pitfalls ite 
telling effect of melodic phrase and its underlying] The music is strong, well-written, convenient 10 oe 
harmony. The result is that words and music are| register, and easy enough to be undertaken by The 
on equal terms of happy comradeship. players who can manage Bach’s Eight Short Preludes € 
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and Fugues. Yet, like all good straightforward works, 
they are not to be despised by advanced players. 
Dr. Wadely has before shown his knack of writing 
such useful pieces, but these strike me as being 
better than the former set. 

— Four Intermezzi ,by C. V. Stanford (Novello), belong 
to the same useful type of work. They consist of a 
pleasant Pastorale,a Marcia Eroica, a charming Hush 
Song, and a quiet, thoughtful treatment of the 
Londonderry Air. They are issued in separate 
numbers, and, like the Wadely pieces, would be 
invaluable for teaching purposes as well as for 
Church use. 

William H. Speer’s Sonata in F minor (Augener) 
is a serious, well-written work. There seems to bea 
want of contrast in the first movement—a more 
arresting second subject would have made all the 
difference—and the writing of the main part of the 
Pastorale is rather too thick. The /%nale is 
excellent, a short introduction and a vigorous fugue, 
which gets better and better as it goes on. It would 
make a fine voluntary or recital number. 





The name of Hope Leroy Baumgartner is un- 
familiar, but if the promise held out by his /dy// 
(No. 2 of Op. 5) is maintained, he should soon 
become well known. It isa recital piece showing a 
good sense of colour, and with an ag7fa¢o section that 
contrives to express a great deal without rising above 
a forte save for a few bars of climax. Perhaps the 
leading back to the first subject is a little too long 
delayed by some rather thin passages which depend 


| of it suggests no other instrument. 





overmuch on stop changing. This apart, the /dy// is 
a picturesque affair. It needs a good player and a| 
good organ (H. W. Gray Co. ; Novello). 


| 
Most people agree that musical transcription has | 
much in common with literary, and that its success | 


ORGAN ARRANGEMENTS 


adapted for organ use. For the matter of that, the 
quick section can also be made into striking organ 
music, but only after its texture has received more 
modification than Dr. Brewer felt disposed to give it. 

In arranging his /antasia on March Themes 
Edward German has been content to produce a 
version that any good average player will find 
comfortable. I have not an orchestral score at hand, 
so I am unable to see how far the composer has 
modified the material, but he has certainly given us 
an arrangement so well suited to the organ that most 
The Fantasia 
will make a capital concert-hall recital piece. It 
suffers, like most march music, from an overdose of 
fanfarish material—effective on an orchestra because 
of the drums and the variety of wind instruments 
available, but merely footling on the organ. Players 
will easily find a way of cutting these passages, 
especially as the work is on the lengthy side. 

Some arrangements by Henry G. Ley (Stainer & 
Bell) call for more discussion than space will 
allow. Dr. Ley has arranged a series of extracts 
from the works of Vaughan Williams—the slow 
movements from the Lomdon and Sea Symphonies, 
Alla Sarabanda from the Phantasy Quintet for 
strings, and the Antiphon from Five Mystical Songs. 
(The two last-named are under one cover.) The 
most successful appears to be the Sea Symphony 
excerpt, which lends itself well to the organ, 
especially from the Poco meno mosso onwards ; the 
more so as a good deal of the harmony has an 
ecclesiastical flavour. It is fairly easy to play and 
register. The slow movement from the London 
Symphony is far more difficult, especially in regard 
to registration. Dr. Ley makes some extremely 
interesting and skilful attempts to reproduce the 
orchestral idiom. The drum effects (by means of 
double, and, in one case, triple pedal) are very 
striking. There is a lot of thumbing—a risky 





depends chiefly on the adjustment of the idiom to the | expedient to depend on to such an extent, seeing that 
peculiarities of its new medium. Yet musicians | On some otherwise excellent organs the hang of the 
especially organ transcribers) rarely carry this | keyboard makes it extremely difficult, if not imprac- 
sound principle into practice. They seem reluctant | ticable. Some of the registration clearly calls for an 
to change a note of the original, no matter how/| assistant, ¢.¢., on page 7, where a 16-ft. has to be 
ineffective it may be in its new version. This applies added to the pedals while both hands and feet are 
especially to the transcription of complex orchestral | busy, the latter with triple pedalling. (By the way, 
music. Here, for example, is an organ arrangement, | 2 nuance by means of the Swell pedal is called for 
by Herbert Brewer, of the Introduction to Zhe| While the feet are playing these three-part drum 
Kingdom. \t may be doubted whether the opening chords, so here is another little job for the assistant ') 
part of this fine movement can be satisfactorily given | Clearly the arrangement Is one for players with 
save on a big orchestra, but there can be little | ample facilities. Given these, a capital sketch of 
question as to the ineffectiveness of a good deal of|the orchestral version could be produced. Even 
the music as here set forth for the organ. Hadj Without them, however, much could be done ; for, 
Dr. Brewer boldly simplified some of the more| after all, every player has to ‘tinker’ published 
difficult passages, the player would have been able | arrangements, more or less. A transcription of 
to produce a far better effect with less than half of | an orchestral work is merely a condensed version of 
the trouble. | the score, and no organist who knows his job need 

At the pace marked (crotchet= 144), the manual | hesitate to add or subtract as the needs of his 
work is in places forbiddingly difficult, and in the} instrument and _ building require. The other 
average acoustic conditions would be ineffective.| Vaughan Williams arrangements are less satis- 
The bare outline of some of the more rapid passages| factory. A//a Sarabanda is a very short and 
would have halved the difficulty and doubled the| simple piece which, despite its plainsong idiom, 
effect. Again, on page 3, we have the right hand|is far better suited to strings than organ. The 
Playing triplets while the pedals are busy with | Antiphon is an ungrateful organ piece, as is usually 
leaping tenths in duplets. But as the upper notes of the case with fine songs ; the better the song the 
these leaps are already present in the left-hand | greater its dependence on voice and text. 
chords—though in a different tone-colour—and the| Dr. Ley has also arranged some of Handel’s 
pitch of the pedal is 8-ft., surely a plain sfaccafo| operatic Overtures—Arminus, Orlando, Justin, and 
Crotchet bass giving the lower notes only would have | /u/ius Cesar. These energetic and tuneful works 
been hardly less telling, besides being easy to play.| are well worth revival. They are so strong and 
The beautiful second portion of the Prelude is well| clear in rhythm that they make valuable studies, and 
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are the best of tonics for a player inclined to| Happy Little People (Bosworth). The tunes are 
sloppiness in style. The registration is simple, and | provided with words, and both words and music are 
the texture generally slight. Dr. Ley might well | calculated to appeal to little players. 

have added a little filling-in here and there. No From Elkin come two books of pieces by 
doubt something of the kind was done in Handel’s| Ernest Austin which may be cordially recommended, 
day by the harpsichord. Best was perhaps inclined to| Moods and Melodies consists of seven easy pieces, 
overdo such filling-in, but his instinct was sound, | prefaced by a composer’s note giving hints on their 
for the music is generally of a character that demands | rendering. Of a higher grade of difficulty are four 
a good deal of tone—far more than is suggested by | pastorals under the title /eadow/and and Mountain, 
the small and sketchy force that did duty in the/ Still another work by the same composer is Book 4 
theatre in Handel’s time. The best of the Overtures|of Playtime Pieces (Larway). From a Preface 
under notice are, | think, Or/ando, with its truly} by Kathleen Boland we learn that this book has 
delightful Gigue, and Arminus, which contains some | been compiled as an aid to the pianoforte teacher 
striking harmonic touches, especially at the end of | and to foster the love of music in the mind of the 
the fugue, where there is an extraordinary plunge on| child. Each piece is preceded by a little lecture by 
to a second inversion of C major (the key of the| the composer describing some of the features of the 
movement is B minor). This Overture ends with a} music with a view to securing the pupil’s interest and 
dainty Minuet. Dr. Ley’s series of arrangements | developing his power of appreciation. Teachers will 
includes also a version of the Adagio ma non tanto | be glad to know that this book is the first of a series, 
from Bach’s sixth Arandenburg Concerto, the Teachers who have to deal with beginners will be 
transcriber being E. W. Allam. I venture to say that | glad to know that Walter Carroll’s Musical Exercises 
he has stuck too closely to the original in giving the| for the pianoforte, which first appeared in J/usic and 
pedal part a practically unbroken series of crotchets. | Vout, may now be obtained in one book (Forsyth, 3s,), 
Bach writes his bass on two staves, (a) violoncello, | To each of these delightful little studies is added a 
and (4) violone (/¢., double-bass) with cembalo, | foot-note explaining the object of the exercise and 
giving the crotchet movement to the ’cello and a| giving directions as to methods of practice, &c. 
simplified version of the bass to the violone. In The same composer’s /7 Southern Seas (Forsyth, 3p. 
transcribing the movement for the organ it would | isa set of nine pieces of a slightly higher grade of 
surely be more faithful to the spirit of the/ difficulty than the popular Fores/ Fantasies and Sea 
original to use a pedal of 16-ft. and 8-ft. pitch, giving | /dy//s. They are varied in style, and provide useful 
it a compromise between the two string bass parts| practice both for nimble finger-work—as in the frisky 
of Bach, using minims only, with a few crotchets at| ‘By Dimpled Pool’ and the ‘ Samoan’s Dance’—and 
points where the upper parts became thin or slow. | for expressive playing and use of the pedal as required 
This movement is so organ-like in feeling that it is a| in such charming things as ‘Spray mist’ and ‘The 
pity the transcription does not bring out its character | Isle of Palms.’ 

by a more courageous adaptation. Mr. Allam has Two books of studies with the title Picturesque 
made not an arrangement, but a copy, and an in-| 7¢chnigue, by Julia A. O’Neill (Stainer & Bell, 15. 6d. 
complete copy at that, seeing that he has omitted| each), are for fairly advanced players. These are 
Bach’s slow moving 16-ft. bass—the feature that/ really studies, each with some definite technical 
balances the structure by providing contrast to the}aim. The harmonic basis is generally simple, and 





crotchet and quaver movement of the upper parts. much use is made of sequential treatment, so that, 

H. G. as the composer suggests, they should be found a 

good medium for memory training. Some of the 

EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIK studies are for a single hand. The whole make 

Side Shows, by Gerrard Williams (Winthrop | 4? a set well worth the attention of serious 
students. 


Rogers, 2s. 6d.), is a suite of two-part pianoforte 
pieces ‘for children, young and old,’ as the title-page 
puts it. These quaintly-written little pieces, five in 
number, are quite easy to play, although the flavour 
is decidedly modern. It is possible that there are 
youngsters, both old and young, to whom they will 
appeal, but frankly we cannot be counted among 
them. At any rate they provide capital practice in 
two-part playing, and it would be interesting to know | at € 
what the average pupil thinks of them. | be found very useful. 
Under the title Bach and the Old Masters} ee 

(Weekes, 25.), Irene Bien has collected a| 

F VIOLIN MUSIC 


number of easy pieces for young pianists in the| 
elementary stage. They consist mainly of little} There are sceptics who maintain that nothing can 


dance movements from the works of J. S. Bach,| be made of the well-known French composer Faurt. 
P. E. Bach, Mattheson, Kirnberger, Zipoli, Handel, Maurice Ravel in his Berceuse sur le nom de Faure, 
and Haydn. These pieces, we are told, are not| for violin and pianoforte (Durand et Fils, Paris) goes 
adaptations, but are reproduced unaltered, and with a long way to prove it. To the letters of which the 
the original expression marks, &c. They are well| name of Gabriel Fauré consist, he has adapted with 
set out and fully fingered, and make an attractive set. | great ingenuity corresponding note symbols, and these 

Edgar Moy’s Fanciful Sketches (Winthrop Rogers, | are applied to a rhythmical design from the melody of 
2s. 6d.) consist of seven little pieces melodiously | the berceuse—most restless (harmonically) and most 
written and straightforward in style. They provide| commonplace (melodically) of all berceuses. It 18 
useful recreation for elementary pupils. For little| almost incredible that the same hand that wrote 


pianists of very slender attainments M. E. Marshall Ma Mere [ Oie should also have written this squib. If 
d between Messrs. Ravel and 


has written ten easy pieces under the title of] there is a deadly feu 


Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘Six Duets’ (Novello, 3s.) are 
simple and effective arrangements of old English, 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh melodies. They include 
such well-known things as Fe/ton’s Gavotte, Silent, 
O Moyle, Wi’ a hundred pipers, &c. Although very 
easy, they are not for absolute beginners. For 
purposes of rhythm and phrasing, and for practice 
ither end of the keyboard these little duets will 
G. G. 
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Fauré, and if this is by way of a retort courteous from 
Ravel, we can only say that the public at large is not 
likely to be interested in the slightest in these family 
affairs. If, on the other hand, we are meant to take 
this seriously as a product of Ravelesian art, we 
must express our concern at the new twilight of the 
ods. 

‘ Mr. John R. Heath’s poem /z the heart of the 
country (Chester) is a curious medley. Much of it 
shows a distinct penchant, a good grasp of modern 
methods, and also an incredible belief in the virtue 
of old symbols. It is not surprising to find a 
considerable number of long trills in a work of a 
quasi-pastoral character. The trill is ‘only the note 
of a bird,’ and birds are plentiful in the heart of the 
country. But was Tosca also taking the air in the 
forest, or was it simply memories of Tosca that 
suggested the recurring chord progression of the 
‘poem’ so strongly reminiscent of the chords that 
usher in the Puccinian opera ? B. V. 


CHORAL MUSIC 

Music for male-voice choirs is so often third-rate 
in quality that it is a pleasure to come across such 
admirable examples as Thomas F. Dunhill’s four 
new part-songs for T.T.B.B.— Who is Sylvia? The 
Wind and the Rain (the clown’s song from J7we/fth 
Night), Come away, death, and Jt was a Lover 
Novello). The first-named is the easiest, and as it 
contains no division of parts, it would serve well for 
quartet purposes. The clown’s song brings out to 
the full the whimsical text. Come away, death calls 
for fine basses; given these, the low divs? part 
should be very impressive. The rhythmic and time- 
value difficulties in this song are considerable. In 
It was a Lover, a delightful tune in the first tenor is 
accompanied by delicate pattering of the under 
parts. Except for Who is Sylvia? these songs are 
difficult, but skilful choirs will find the results good 
value for any amount of trouble. 

From Messrs. Curwen comes a further batch of 
splendid old madrigals, in the edition of Sydney 
Grew. The edition has been discussed already, so 
there is no need to do more than draw attention to 
these latest numbers. There are about twenty—too 
many to particularise. I will draw attention only to 
the delightful Canzonets of Morley—models of two- 
part writing and of captivating tunefulness. They 
should be taken up by all girls’ schools and clubs. 

H. G. 





Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘ Discus’ 


This month’s records are unusually light in character. 
Here is a batch of five 12-in. d.-s. records of Polly, 
with about half-a-dozen songs on each side. One of 
the records gives a selection of the songs arranged 
for orchestra. This, I think, is easily the best of 
the bunch. After all, in such works as Polly and The 
Beggar's Opera the musical interest is centred in the 
tunes. The words are of little account when heard 
away from the stage performance. On the gramo- 
phone they rarely come through, and as most of the 
songs are either of the rapid, pattering type, or of a 
lisputatious, scolding character, they sometimes 
spoil our pleasure in the music. All the records 
are extremely enjoyable, but the full charm of 
Frederic Austin’s treatment of them is heard only 








in the purely instrumental record. His arrangements 
are as good as anything we have had from Respighi, 
or Stravinsky, or any other fashionable foreign 
ballet arranger. Perhaps they are better, because 
with all their ingenuity, they are perfectly natural. 
Mr. Austin conducts all the performances recorded 
in this batch. I feel that these Po//y records beat 
those of Zhe Beggar's Opera owing to the superiority 
of both music and arrangement. The singing, 
however, is not so good. There is no Ranalow, and 
Lilian Davies is either less good than the critics say 
she is, or the records do her something less than 
justice. There is a sense of effort in her high notes, 
and her singing generally lacks the simplicity and 
easefulness that these old tunes demand. However, 
as I am one of the few people who have not heard 
Polly in the theatre, I must not judge a singer too 
positively on her records, as a recent law-suit shows. 
The H.M.V. are to be congratulated on this lively 
lot. 

Lilac Time has made so many friends that there 
should be a warm welcome for the records just issued 
by 4Z.-Voc. There are four 12-in. d.-s., giving songs 
and duets sung by Clara Butterworth, Percy 
Heming, and Courtice Pounds; and a 1o-in. d.-s. 
with three Waltz Tunes and the Dance of Brides- 
maids and Children, played by the Regent Orchestra, 
conducted by Clarence Raybould. Charming as 
these Schubert extracts are, I cannot help feeling 
that they sound a trifle tame after the spice and snap 
of the Pol/y music. 

The Brandenburg Concerto in G (the popular 
No. 3), played by the Albert Hall Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugéne Goossens, has been recorded 
by the H.M.V. It is on three sides of two 
12-in. d.-s., the fourth side being filled by the Air on 
the G string. These are two particularly enjoyable 
records. What heartening music is the first 
movement of the Concerto! The finale falls away 
somewhat, but the value of the second record is more 
than maintained by the Air. A curious trick of the 
gramophone in this movement is its giving the 
piszicato effect rather as a staccato with the bow. 
There is little of the drum-like sound we get at 
first-hand. 

There are some good chamber music and 
violin records. The London String Quartet plays 
H. Waldo Warner’s Quartet in C minor and his 
Phantasy Quartet, two 12-in. d.-s., the Quartet filling 
three of the sides. These are unusually good 
reproductions. One has so often had to complain 
of the lack of clearness in records of this kind that 
it is pleasant to be able to give high praise for so 
good a reproduction of the texture (H.M.V.). 

A capital record is Handel’s Sonata in D, No. 4, 
played by Isolde Menges and a pianist whose name 
ought to have figured on the label. Too often the 
pianoforte part in such music is an apologetic back- 
ground with the harmonic basis only a shadow. 
Here it is put in its right place, without being 
obtruded, and the fact has a good deal to do with 
the very successful result (H.M.V., two 1o-in. d.-s.). 

Franck’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte has been 
recorded by A2.-Voc. I presume the whole Sonata 
has been done, but a record of the Recit. and 
Finale only has reached me. The latter is the more 
enjoyable of the two movements. The players are 
Phyllis Allan and Ethel Hobday. I don’t know how 
far the recording, or my gramophone, is responsible, 
but the violin part suffers from a good deal of 





unevenness. 
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Kreisler is heard in Auwcassin and Nicolette 
(H.M.V. 1o-in.), a trifle of his own. (What a pity it is Occasional Rotes 
that we hear so little of this player in music worthy anata ‘ 
of him! The British Music Society is so valuable ap | 
The outstanding pianoforte record is a H.M.V.| organization that the pronouncements of its Bulletin | an 
of Paderewski playing Liszt’s tenth Rhapsody—| carry, or should carry, a good deal of weight. This | Jes 
outstanding because of the personality of the player, | being so, we venture to complain that its review | 
that is, for the music is a thing of vain twiddles.| columns leave a good deal to be desired. Ina mi: 
But how brilliant and pearly these twiddles become| recent issue Mr. Philip Heseltine wrote pointing out | eve 
as thrown off by the one and only ! the inadequacy of its treatment of some important | slig 
Schumann’s delightful Romance and Mendelssohn’s | new works. This, however, is perhaps a less serious 
Prelude in D, Op. toga, No. 3, played by Jeanne| matter than its recommendation of a thoroughly i 
Marie Darre, are recorded on an 4Z.-Voc. 10-in. d.-s.| bad book. In the February Au//etin, under the a 
-a good record, though the rapid left-hand work in| caption ‘Books to look out for,’ we find mentioned T 
the Prelude seems to have lost something on the one that purports to ‘make clear to its readers the r+) 
journey. The Regent Orchestra is heard also in | characteristics of musical works and the differences} ® 
‘Fifinette’ and ‘Lubly Lu,’ from Percy E. Fletcher’s| which lie between them.’ Here are a few quotations 
Three Light {and commonplace] Pieces (A.-Voc.| from the book that members of the B.M.S. ae] 4, 
1o-in. d.-s.). A first-rate military band record is an| officially advised to ‘look out for’: . 
AE.-Voc. 12-in. d.-s., of the rst Life Guards in 7 - . . : . 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. The music A symphony is a musical work for instruments only. B 
ae : [A few pages later the author shows he is aware of at 
comes out well in its new medium, and the wood-|  jeast one symphony with a choral section.] In each sc 
wind playing is a delight. of the Beethoven Symphonies we find the same con- Se 
Owing to shortage of space, some good average] structive skill that never leaves us grave too long, nor D 
vocal and dance music records must be passed over, toyed with to triviality when the light-hearted Scherzo of 
with brief mention of a few of the best: ‘Comfort| dances off the strings. But for this restraint—the sign = 
ye’ and ‘ Every Valley,’ sung by Lewis James, with of the true artist—we should perhaps be maddened by pos 
orchestral accompaniment (4£.-Voc. 12-in. d.-s.); the more sublime movements that almost tell the T 
‘Then shall the righteous’ and ‘If with all your secrets of Eternity. Yet another conviction that comes | and 
‘ ae : to us as we sit through a Beethoven Symphony, is that | mud 
hearts,’ sung by Hardy Williamson, with orchestra] of its creator never having to economise his inspirations. read 
E.-Voc. 12-in, d.-s.; the singer has not resisted It is wealth, wealth, all the time. So rapidly did 
the temptation to sentimentality here and there, but themes grow one out of the other when symphony =n 
otherwise sings and records excellently); ‘Voi lo| writing, that Beethoven even kept four manuscripts on for t 
sapete,’ from Cavalleria Rusticana, sung in Italian| hand at a time, walking from one to another on its ems 
by Destournel, with orchestra (4Z.-Voc. 12-in. d.-s.,| stand to add the phrases appropriate to each as they how: 
explanatory notes on back) ; ‘Un bel di vedremo,’ fired his seething brain. mad 
from .Wadame Butterfly, sung by Galli-Curci(H.M.V.| Of Schubert, we are told that his power of poo 
12-in.); a sample of the much-talked of Maria! concentration was such that 'e 
Jeritza, in ‘ Elsa’s Dream ’—a very appealing bit of , ; _ 
singing (H.M.V, 12-in.); Ivor Gurney’s West Sussex _+ whole subjects [!] of his symphonies would be | #s¢/u 
Drinking Song and Austin’s Molly of Donegal, sung written while a street band played popular airs Gree 
7 S . AP 5 beneath his garret window. entitl 
by Ernest Butcher (H.M.V. 1o0-in. d.-s.); H. M. ® 
Tennent’s 7he Spring is in my Garden and Graham| Speaking of Schubert’s C major Symphony, the 7 '$ on 
Peel’s Go down to. Kew in Jilac-time, sung by| author says : —_ 
Carmen Hill (H.M.V. to-in. d.-s.); and Simon the It reads strangely that his C major Symphony, which : 
Cellarer, and a droll North Country folk-song, now draws large audiences, would not even have had a ‘ We 
arranged by Lyell Johnston, Ould John Braddleum, hearing in his life-time but for the interest an influential sister 
sung by John Buckley (4£.-Voc. 12-in. d.-s.). This} friend had with a publisher. teach 
last is one of the best vocal records I have struck/ jt does, indeed, read strangely. The Symphony np 
for a long rneedl Every word comes through, and| was never performed during the composer’s life-time “~~ 
Mr. Buckley’s singing is full of humour and | and, unfortunately, it does not draw large audiences r on 
point. We are apt to blame the gramophone) now, even though its performances are rare, avd he 
for indistinct words, but when we hear such a always with ‘cuts.’ fe alt 
record as this, we naturally ask the awkward The author goes on to tell us that the C major rede 
question, ‘If a few singers can record plain English - : ; _ and 
plainly, why not all?’ And when it is remembered| ;,°,° almost divides honours with the pathetic one it | Donat 
that in the concert-room distinct enunciation is a B fiat known as the * Unfinished. clo Re 
rare and pleasant surprise instead of being the| Of the sonata form : 
normal thing, we shall decide that, in a general way, The name in its literal translation means ‘lath The 
the words rarely come out of the gramophone for| sound,’ and under this humble title it grew in structure organ 
the simple reason that they are rarely put in. on Italian soil. Its early builders were Passacaglio, |#° Int 
= - = oe Corelli, Alessandro Scarlatti, and others of this what i 
ins ~~ | famous school. Sir Da 
The third season of Sunday evening chamber concerts Among them no doubt being Ostinato and Ciaccom I 
at Battersea Town Hall has been brought to a successful Apropos of pianoforte sonatas, Chopin & ar 
conclusion. It is proposed to run a series on more compre-| credited with one only, and we are told that co 
hensive lines next season, including eight orchestral and six | Pyrcell’s works ‘in this direction are being revived 3! vocal 
chamber concerts. These concerts are under the direction! our recital concerts,’ and that ‘our modern Englisi Ww 
of Mr. Frederick Woodhouse, and are carried on with the| composers, too, reveal great activity in sonata i. oo 
support of the Battersea Borough Council and the People’s| writing.’ This is certainly not the case so far 4 little st 
Concert Society. pianoforte sonatas are concerned. ' 
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Of old dance forms: 


The ricandon—spelt sometimes rigaudon—is another 
dance that has inspired quaint reposeful themes. 

It has other spellings, too, in this book—ricaudon 
and regaudon. And the more ‘reposeful’ it is the 
less true it is to its name. 

It would be easy to fill a few columns with the 
mis-statements that occur in this book. But perhaps 
even worse than its want of accuracy is its hopelessly 
slipshod and gushing style : 

Compositions that give the violin the timbre of an 
inferior flute, and which tear at its tone, stand for 
an audience to get dismissal from our programmes. 
Too often the dazzling effects obtained from this kind 
of music tempts [sec] an audience to a frenzy of 
applause. And this for the reason that it has lost its 
head in a tumult of sensations which it takes for 
musical ones. An ideal composition for the violon- 
cello, and one often included by artists in their 
recital programmes, is a Larghetto by Mozart. Every 
audience shows its appreciation of this work. The 
Belgian school of composers, too, offers many delightful 
scores in similar vein. César Franck, in his Violin 
Sonatas [sc], says many delightful things, also 
Dohnanyi, and every season gives us the opportunity 
of hearing other moderns, including those of our own 
country, add to a form which Corelli deemed an ideal 
one for strings to interpret. 

The gushing passages are far too long to quote, 
and we have no space for further specimens of 
muddled thinking, on seguitur, and platitude. Our 
readers will be able to judge from the above samples 
asto the value of the book. Out of consideration 
for the author’s feelings we had intended giving no 
particulars as to title, &c. On second thoughts, 
however, we feel that a book of this kind does so 
much harm that readers should be warned against it, 
no matter whose feelings are hurt. The work is 
entitled HYow to listen to Good Music and Encourage 
Taste in Instrumental and Vocal Music, with many 
useful notes for Listener and E-xecutant, by K. Broadley 
Greene (Reeves). The B.M.S. Au//etin is of course 
entitled to its views that Mr. Broadley Greene’s work 
is one ‘to be looked out for.’ But we believe that 
most musicians will regard it as one to avoid. 


We are sorry to hear that Madame Joyce Maas, 
sister of Joseph Maas, and herself a successful 
teacher of long standing, has fallen on evil days 
through loss of pupils during the war, failing health, 
and old age. Furthermore, she has lately undergone 
a serious operation. We are asked to commend to 
our readers the Fund which has been started on her 
behalf. The appeal is heartily endorsed by Sir 
Frederick Bridge, who has known her from childhood, 
and was at school with her famous brother. 
Donations should be sent to Mr. E. L. Vinden, 
¢/o Royal Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7. 


The current number of the ?. 2. Gazette (the 
organ of the Performing Rights Society) contains 
an interview with Sir Dan Godfrey. Discussing 
what is generally known as the ‘royalty system,’ 
Sir Dan said : 

I cannc’ see how this can be avoided, although, 
personally, I dislike the system, which, however, is 
easily controllable by the concert-giver. At the same 
time, it is certain that new songs will not be tried by 
vocalists unless there is some inducement to sing them. 


We cannot square these statements. If the system 


is easily controllable by the concert-giver there is 
little cause for dislike. On the other hand, if 





vocalists will not sing new songs unless they receive 
the usual ‘inducement,’ then the control comes from 
the cashier, not from the concert-giver. Sir Dan 
went on to say that 
. the vocalist will not risk failure continually by 
trying over new numbers. If he sings old ballads he 
is on safe ground, and only suffers by comparison with 
another artist. He may have to try over the new song 
sufficiently often to make it his own speciality, and the 
royalty inducement is the only way to ensure this. 

Once the song catches the public ear the royalty stops, 

and the publisher is justified. 

There is confusion here between the royalty on a 
song and the fee paid to the performer. Someeminent 
singers receive a royalty on the sale of the songs they 
introduce, and this royalty continues during their 
lifetime, whether they continue to sing the song or not. 
Sir Dan seems to defend the payment of royalties for 
performance when he adds, ‘ After all, concert vocalism 
is not a philanthropic institution.’ Of course not, 
seeing that the singer, like other solo performers, is 
paid by the concert-giver. But whereas most 
instrumental soloists are content with being paid for 
performing, and choose music that suits their style 
and the occasion, most singers aim at making a little 
extra by singing songs on which there is ‘some 
inducement.’ 

Of course, if a singer happens to be an artist, the 
only ‘inducement’ that counts for much is the fact 
that the song is a fine one, and that it gives his 
powers full scope. If the publisher chooses to pay 
him a trifle for singing it,.nobody need blame him 
for accepting this extra consideration. The royalty 
system does no harm in the case of singers whose 
first thought is the quality of the songs they sing. 
The mischief is that so many singers are not artists, 
but hucksters, who will sing any drivel that carries a 
fee. The result is that public taste in songs is 
immeasurably lower than in choral and instrumental 
music, and it will remain so until one of two things 
happens: either the royalty system will be entirely 
abolished, or it will be so extended that singers will find 
it more profitable to sing first-class songs. After all, 
there is nothing dishonest in the system itself. A 
performer who is paid for popularising a song-is 
first cousin to the commercial traveller who is paid 
for furthering the sale of more useful things. If the 
goods they induce people to buy are of first-rate 
quality, they benefit the public as well as their 
employer. If they deal in shoddy—but here the 
analogy lets us down badly, for it is only the 
commercial traveller who gets found out. 


A correspondent sends us the programme of an 
organ recital, drawing our attention to one of the 
annotations He wonders what Handel would say 
about it. So do we: 

Handelian Fantasia The Storm. 


The famous Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto, part of 
Handel’s ninth Grand Concerto, is here presented with 
delicately picturesque effect ; indeed, the performer’s 
Storm may be said to be based on Handel, approximately | 
dated 1740. In the mind’s eye it will not be difficult 
to conjure up old-time ideas of rustics dancing on the 
village green, of birds carolling within the foliage, of 
plaintive cuckoos answering each other from a distance, 
nightingales with their sonorous thrills and trills, then 
—the approach of the thunderstorm, with its gradually 
increasing intensity of thunderpeals, rustling tempestuous 
winds, and hailstones, mingled with vivid lightning 
flashes, during the height of which the countryside is 





heard prayerfully appealing ‘ For those in peril on the 
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sea’—an appeal that is answered by the gradual 

subsidence of the storm, admitting of the peasantry 

resuming their musical frolics, in which they are again 
enthusiastically joined by their feathered friends. 

The Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto is far from 
being one of Handel’s best essays, and it is not 
likely to be improved by the addition of a storm. In 
principle, of course, there is nothing to be said 
against the musical representation of bad weather. 
Most of the great composers have tried their hand at 
it, among others, Bach (more than once), Beethoven, 
Weber, and Wagner (several times). But there is 
everything to be said against such a sample as the 
above, with its blend of vandalism and puerilities. 

By the way, the player in this case is a Mus. Doc. 
and an ex-cathedral organist. 


We had scarcely written the above when along 
came a cutting from a Yorkshire paper bearing on 
this subject. It gives a description of a recital that 
took place in a Wesleyan Church at Bradford. We 
quote a couple of extracts, the first dealing with the 
inevitable storm; the second showing that the 
recitalist seems to have devised a really new 
pictorial effect : 

Undoubtedly the item which took best was the 
Great Storm with its howlings and rending crashes, 
its cuckoo calls, its birds twittering in the tree-tops ; 
after the storm, its inevitable church bells at sunset, 
and the wind-up with Vow the day is over. The Fantasia 
on popular themes, in which Rodin Adair marched along 
with Zhe Trumpeter, Roses of Picardy, Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains, Boys of the Old Brigade, and There is a 
happy land, was another thrilling item, in which 
Onward, Christian Soldiers, finished up with a rhythmic 
‘swish-swish’ of the wind from the organ, presumably 
representing the soldiers marching away into the 
distance ! 


Apparently with the wind up. 


On page 320 appears a short article by Dr. E. W. 
Scripture, on a subject of importance to teachers of 
singing. At first sight the matter seems more 
suitable for a medical journal than for one devoted to 
music. We print it, however, because we understand 
that there is a good deal of valuable research work 
now going on in regard to the scientific side of 
singing, and that the results of this research are 
unknown to the people best able to put them to 
practical use, 7c, the teachers of singing. Such 
results are not likely to appear in the general press, 
and singing teachers are not given to reading 
medical journals. Dr. Scripture (who is Physician 
to the Speech Clinic, West End Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases, London, and Professor of Experimental 
Phonetics in the Vienna University) has_ kindly 
promised to keep our readers informed of any 
developments that seem likely to be helpful to singers. 


In the London Mercury for April, Sir George 
Henschel makes a warm attack on the Elgar-Atkins 
edition (1911) of the S¢ J/atthew Passion. Sir 
George had been unaware of this edition until a few 
weeks ago, when a pupil brought him a copy with a 
view to studying one of the solo parts for a Bach 
Choir performance. He was so annoyed with the 
numerous changes from the Troutbeck edition (1894) 
that he flatly refused to teach from it, and followed 
the matter up with the lengthy article in the 
Mercury. 





Most musicians at some time or another suffer 
from the irritation that must needs accompany the 
use of a new edition of an old work. They have lived 
with the music so long that it has become a part of 
themselves, and even acknowledged improvements, 
or indisputable corrections of textual errors, are 
regarded with aversion. There will be no lack of 
sympathy with the feelings of a famous singer who 
finds one of his cherished rdéles of fifty years ago 
bristling with small verbal and musical changes, 
After sympathising with him, however, we take a 
glance at the other side of the question, and find 
that the case is less simple than his article makes jt 
appear. 

The chief aim of the 1911 edition was the use, in 
the recitatives, of the words of the Authorised 
Version, with the reproduction of Bach’s declama- 
tion as closely as this text allowed. Troutbeck, in 
his admirable version, was able to retain Bach's 
declamation with scarcely a change, because he 
was less tied as to text. 

The Elgar-Atkins edition would be amply justified 
if it did no more than give the narrative in the 
language which most English hearers would know by 
heart. The annoyance Sir George feels on seeing 
minute changes in Bach’s declamation is small (and, 
we venture to say, less reasonable) than that suffered 
by an English audience on hearing familiar passages 
from the Gospels altered in order to fit the music. 
The adoption of the Authorised Version inevitably 
leads to some slight losses on the musical side, and 
Sir George makes the most of them. Indeed, a 
careful scrutiny of the examples he quotes convinces 
us that he makes far too much of them. In most 
cases the awkwardnesses are mainly on paper. No 
singer likely to be entrusted with these recitatives 
would find any difficulty in making such passages 
sound as easy and natural as in the Troutbeck 
version. Even if it be admitted that in this 
matter of declamation the 1894 edition is superior 
to the 1911 version, the last word has not been said. 
In such cases the losses and gains must be balanced. 
Balance them in these two editions, and the scale 
comes down heavily on the side of the new. Not only 
have we the familiar text unspoiled by inversions ; there 
are innumerable other improvements in the setting out 
of both text and music. This was to be expected, seeing 
that the editors enjoyed the co-operation of the 
foremost English Bach authorities of the time, as 
well as the advantage of the mass of Bach literature 
produced since Troutbeck’s day. That Sir George's 
indignation is not shared by those responsible for 
the present-day numerous performances of the work 
is shown by the fact that, although the 1898 edition 
is still obtainable, that of 1911 is superseding it on 
all sides. Conductors and others responsible for 
the choice make it with their eyes open, and wt 
believe that, in the main, the deciding factor is the 
strong feeling they and their singers and _ hearers 
share in favour of the familiar English Bible versio 
of the text. 


The press notices of the Wolverhampton Choir’ 
London concerts showed a diversity of view % 
unusual as to invite comment. As a rule such 
variety of opinion has to do with matters of taste 
rather than of technique, and so it need surprise 
nobody. In the case of the Wolverhampton Choir 
the praise and blame are concerned chiefly with 
technical points, and so the matter becomes arguable. 
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her suffer | Here are a few quotations : Competition Festival Record 
npany the A wonderfully fine performance [of the Vaughan acacia 
have lived | Williams J/ass].—Daily Chronicle. q ; WHEN IS A STUNT? 

a part of Excellent choral singing . . . a fine body of voices . i Age : “< 
ovements . splendidly trained . . . gave a splendid account In competitive singing, to condemn the stunt’ is 
of themselves. — Westminster Gazette. very like luring a man into an eating-house, and 
rrOrs, are Choir sang very beautifully Not all the complaining because he has eaten.—* A. J. S.,’ in the 
0 lack of chording was accurate . . . there was an occasional Birmingham Post, March 5. ; a 
inger who tendency to make too much for expressiveness. But To condemn * stunts’ at competitive affairs is 
years ago this choir belongs to the first rank.—Dazly Mail. | tantamount to coaxing a hungry fellow into a cook- 
changes, In precision, in the proper cohesion of all the parts, | shop and then grumbling because he has eaten.— 
ve take a the choir is far behind those of our best southern * Dominant,’ in the April J/usical Mirror. 
and find | societies; while rhythm, that most vital essence, is only The above quotations are from articles dealing 
e makes it | understood as metre . . . diversions in pitch.—Dazly | with the recent Elizabethan Competitive Festival, 
Telegraph. and they refer to the contest in which Dr. Brearley’s 
he use, in Teme will give the sopeancs a cleaner attack of Blackburn Choir received a mild reproof for 
Asathh ? augmented intervals, and get rid of a tendency to be ai nee es —? = : 
uthorised | gatten. One cannot say that the choir is perfect, for | sacrificing some of the spirit of the music to ‘ stunt 
declama- perfection is not to be won too quickly, but all things effects. 
yutbeck, in | considered there was something very like it in many of | ‘A. J.5S.’s’ metaphor is not made more convincing 
in Bach's | the numbers. —J/orning Post. | by ‘Dominant’s’ use of it. Without pausing to 
ecause he Some of the finest choral singing the world can | comment on the remarkable coincidence which led 


ly justified 


- combination of richness and brilliancy 
ex- 


produce... 
of tone peculiar to north-country choirs... . 


‘Dominant’ not only to the use of the figure but 
also to strikingly similar phraseology, let us consider 


ive in the ogy phage ape ge high | the reasoning. First, the singing is competitive and 
d know by notes were often disappointing, the qualities of tone in the eating 1s not. The cases would be analogous only 
on seeing | the quieter portions were often very beautiful.— | if a choir were invited to compete, and then received 
small (and, | The 7imes. a wigging for singing. And, putting the analogy 
at suffered The double-chorus work was finely chorded and | another way, to condemn acompeting choir for ‘stunt’ 
r passages | blended; sostenuto and /ianissimo were delightful. | singing would be ‘tantamount’ to coaxing a hungry 
the music. | «+--+ There was always clearness . . .. Brilliancy | man into a cook-shop and then complaining because 
inevitably ee ee ce the | be made a noise with his soup or ate peas off his knife. 
1 side, and choirs not in any Gar ened in Seeentinaltl on Bin The first is bad singing and the second bad table 
Indeed, 4 | standard of performance. Its voices are not unusually en and a judge who — engaged to appraise 
| convinces | fine ; they somewhat lack ‘ring’ and thrill in a forte, | either choir or eater would be incompetent if he failed 

In most | and are rarely subdued to a genuine /ianissimo, The to point out the fact. 
vaper. No] ‘attack’ and ‘release’ are by no means alert or ‘A. J. S.’ admits that the choir concerned was 
recitatives — the — is ¥ a thatofany | guilty. He says: 

4 ecent choir, there is a good deal of flattening, and ae ar 

a where this does not definitely occur, there is ces. Pron ee = ao ~4 Se ee 
¢ in te the feeling that the singers have, at any rate, not placed th “4 hin i a si di a > 1 
: : their tone in the very middle of the notes, but are palpate tage see one Coa, GBS & heage 9 ues 
is superior hovering upon the outskirts (it was noticeable in some to the same choir’s singing of Farmer’s air Phyllis. 
been said. places that the thirds of chords were not perfectly true, So we see that on ‘A. J. S.’s’ own showing both 
= balanced. | and this probably accounted for some of the uneasiness | efforts of the choir revealed the same fault. Then 
1 the scale | of our ears). —Odserver. we why should the judges have refrained from saying so? 

Not only _ Revealed a high degree of finish = pianissimo ‘A. J. S” and ‘Dominant’ (again a coincidence) 
‘ions ; there one ho gee a : ) ability in | make the same answer: The choir had travelled all 
| : t erpretation.— Sunday 7%mes [not * E. N.’). ‘ “ re nart i 
bee The choir was undistinguished by its merely vocal pun te — me ig ps Lenses - take yet me 

’ powers, and in musical technique nothing at all . ee a ee a ee 

on of Gt | cemackable. Mistakes were frequent, the balance of | Phe task of adjudicators is already difficult. It will 
re time, 4 | tone often ill-adjusted, and the flexibility mediocre.— become impossible if they are to take into account 


h literature 
ir George's 
onsible for 


New Witness. 


Ve said above that these widely differing views, 


the mileage covered by competitors. Already the 
marking-sheets keep them busy with arithmetic ; what 
will they do when a Bradshaw is added? True, it 


‘ing concerned with technical points, are arguable, 
‘ut we do not propose to argue. We merely say that 
Qe return to the pre-war standard of choral singing 
m this country will be hastened when critics are as 


will simplify things for the choirs. The conductor 
of the John o’ Groats Madrigal Society has 
only to confine his entries to the Land’s End 
Competitive Festival in order to be sure of all prizes 


f the work 
898 edition 
eding it on 
onsible for 


re] i i , ~~ 
n, and we ;' l agreed in the matter of choral technique as they and no blanks. Absurd, of course, but it is only the 
ctor is the fm that of other branches of musical performance. suggestion of ‘A. J. S.’ and ‘Dominant’ worked out 
nd_ hearers to its logical conclusion. 


ible version 


ton Choirs 
yf view 80 

rule such 
ers of taste 
ed surprise 


We are glad to pass on the good news that the 
titish National Opera Company will start a 


immer season at Covent Garden on May 14. 


fhe opening night will see the first performance 
Ht Holst’s 


The Perfect Fool. For this work 
it. Oliver Bernard has designed a scene reported 


P be striking, and the caste will include Miss 
laggie Teyte, Miss Edna Thornton, Mr. Walter 


yde, and Mr. Robert Parker. Zhe Perfect Fool 


‘A. J. S” thinks that the choir concerned in the case 
under notice ‘felt a little sore at being taken to task 
. . .. after travelling twelve hours.’ I credit. 
Dr. Brearley and his singers with better sportsman- 
ship. They may not have enjoyed or agreed with 
the criticism, but I am sure they would be the last 
to claim any sort of immunity on the ground that 
they had come a long way and that there were no 
money prizes. They are a highly-skilled body of 


singers, and when they have got rid of the fault 
which ‘A. J. S.’ and the adjudicators pointed out 
they will be even better. 


fll be the only work played on May 14, but 


reafter it will have for companion Bach’s Phadus 
id Pan, 


ypton Choir 
chiefly with 
es arguable. 
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\s one of the offending judges I should of course 
not discuss the matter; but I am bound to take 
it up editorially in answer to a good deal 
correspondence. The letters show that the question 
of ‘stunt’ singing needs to be ventilated, some of the 
writers expressing doubt as to whether such singing 
7s a fault, others regarding it almost as a virtue, while 
a few seem to think that it is allowable in com- 
petitive work. 

Ask any experienced adjudicator what he finds is 
the most frequent shortcoming among competitors, 
both solo and ensemble, and he will tell you that it is 
a failure to express the spirit of the music. This 
failure comes from two widely different causes. 
Usually it is due to deficiencies either technical or 
imaginative, or both. This is especially the case 
with solo performances. In choral work, however, 
there is a fair proportion of cases in which the spirit 
of a work is missed through the technique of the 
singers being obtruded, and made an end instead of 
a means to anend. The competitive movement has 
few opponents to-day, but those few are ever ready to 
point out the dangers that inevitably arise when per- 
formers sing against one another for marks, There 
is a natural tendency to aim at effects that will make 
an immediate impression, to exaggerate contrasts of 
pace and power, to consider a work in detail instead 
of as a whole, and to underline interpretative points 
until the subtle suggestions of the composer become 
heavy-handed commonplace. What this kind of 
singing leads to eventually was shown a few years 
ago when a crack male-voice choir from Yorkshire 
gave a concert in London, Hardly a bar was sung 
without an ‘effect’ being made, witha result so restless 
and scrappy that some of us found a few items more 
than enough. It was ‘stunt’ singing to the ath 
degree, and the fact that the performers came all the 
way from Yorkshire made it no better. On the 
contrary, one naturally felt that it was a pity for a 
choir to come so far only to show us what not to do. 

This is the only serious danger in the competitive 
movement, and a choir showing a tendency that way 
has no better friend than the judge who pulls it up. 
I am sure that ‘A. J. S.’ himself, in his work as 
musical critic, would be unsparing of a concert artist 
who ‘ showed off’ at the expense of the music. Why 
should choral offenders be exempt from blame? Asa 
fact, however, ‘ A. J.S.’ doesn’t really think they should 
be exempt, for in the article from which I have 
quoted he pays the Blackburn Choir a well-deserved 
tribute to its skill, saying that ‘the sense of ,joy in 
its singing went far to remove the sense of a 
* stunt,”’ (it didn’t remove it entirely, you see), and 
goes on to add that 


‘ 


. something was sacrificed to sheer pace, notably 
in Morley’s Afril is in my mistress’s face; the singers 
were disappointing here, because the feeling of the 
music was hardly caught. 


Exactly ; this is just what the adjudicators said, and 
if they want confirmation for their verdict, they 
need only go to ‘A. J.S.,’ who at one moment says the 
judgment was right and at another complains that it 
was given ! 

Among the letters that have reached me, dealing 
with this matter, is one asking what was the difference 
between the ‘stunts’ of the Blackburn Choir in the 
afternoon and the extraordinarily effective singing of 
the Oriana Choir at the concert in the same hall a few 
hours later. The writer speaks of the last-named 
Choir’s vivid contrasts of tone and power, and asks 


| granted that these effects were called for by the tex 
| and music. 


| 
| 


of | often enough to be able to give the answer. 








—————. 


if such contrasts are not ‘stunts.’ I was not presen; 
at the concert, but I have heard the Oriana singer; 
No 
doubt Mr. Kennedy Scott and his singers produce 
plenty of vivid effects, but we may take it {o; 


However, let us take the evidence of on 


who was there—‘A. J. S.’? once more. He says: 


In the evening a large audience was stirred to 
genuine enthusiasm by the singing of the Oriana 
Madrigal Society under Mr. Kennedy Scott. In a 
long programme Wilbye’s Draw on, sweet night, was 
the outstanding gem, and the singing showed a true 
zest for the madrigalian style. The lightness of the 
under parts, and the pointed singing of the middle voices, 
were features one does not meet with in the everyday 
treatment of this music. Mr. Scott in his direction of 
the singing struck a happy mean between the leader and 
the conductor ; he was unobtrusive, unmechanical, and 
yet always the inspirer to every effect. 

To sum up, the question is really one of interpreta. 
tion. The marking-sheets in general use -at choral 
competitions divide the hundred marks allowed for 
each test into two fifties. The first fifty are split up 
into various totals awarded for attack, intonation, 
enunciation, time-values, and other factors in what 
may be called the technical side of a performance 
the classification is only approximate, because mos 
of ‘the points have some interpretative bearing as 
well) ; the remaining fifty are allotted to interpretation 
and general effect. There you have the proportion 
as it has been arrived at after years of experience by 
the pooled wisdom of the bench of judges. It is 
thus possible for a choir to obtain very high marks 
for technique, and yet, through a bad misfire in 
interpretation or through exaggeration of any kind, 
fall below a choir that, technically, it could wipe th 
floor with. And that is what almost happened at the 
Elizabethan Festival. The Blackburn Choir san 
brilliantly, but sometimes by turning on the brilliance 
where other qualities were called for, it missed a la 
of the spirit of the music; the Petersfield Chor 
was not remarkable for vocal excellence or technici 
skill, but it knew what the text and music called fo, 
and its resources were sufficient for the purpox 
Result: a tie. Judges no more want to hear th 
utmost of a choir’s skill than they want to hear th 
utmost of a choir’s lung-power. What they ask for 
is such use of skill and power as shall express to tle 
full the spirit of the song. If the song calls fer 
the utmost of both, of course the singers should ue 
it; if not, they should be content to keep it up ther 
sleeve till it is wanted. H. G. 


LEEDS COMPETITIVE FESTIVAL 
SOME IMPRESSIONS 
[BY OUR CORRESPONDENT] 
Considering the wide area throughout England from whit 
the first Leeds Competitive Festival drew its eight hundred 
or so solo competitors, besides choirs, it is evident that 
there is room for this new institution. From March 21% 
24, Leeds Town Hall, the Albert Hall, the Allies 
Hall, and a smaller room were occupied with the vamos 
contests ; and it says much for the good arrangements of th 
director of competitions, Mr. Victor Helliwell, that evel 
thing seemed to go smoothly. The Festival owed % 
inception to Mr. Edgar Haddock, to whose zeal as honor] 
musical director, and to the secretarial organization 4 
Mr. H. S. Coghill and Mr. A. Tait, the function % 
indebted for much of its success. 
I understand that no financial loss has been incu 
Further, the Festival at its birth has started on a scale § 
(Continued on page 340.) 
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Continued from page 334.) 
as has been reached by similar events only after some years. 


The contests received fairly influential support, though in 
future it would be wise to secure for them a still wider civic 
The weak point has been the | 
the sessions. | 
Many people, naturally, could not be present in the morning 
or afternoon ; others, if sensitive musicians, perhaps dreaded | 
hearing repeated tentative efforts towards interpreting a piece 


and representative basis. 


comparatively small public attendance at 


that may have ideal memories. 


Within the limits of this article exhaustive details are In 


impossible, so I can touch only on main impressions 
and other points of salient interest. 

The Festival was fortunate in its adjudicators—Prof 
Granville Bantock, Dr. Coward, Mr. York Bowen, Mr. 
Geoffrey Shaw, Mr. Arthur Catterall, Mr. Acton Bond 
{elocution), Madame Edith Hands, Mr. Paul le Vallon, Mr. 


Webster Millar, Miss Morden Grey (elocution), and 
Mr. R. J. Forbes. 
Of course the vital function of these Festivals is to 


inculcate good music. Broadly speaking, the tests were 
of high quality, quite apart from any intrinsic difficulties 
they presented. The vocal for instance, included 
some by Wolf, Brahms, Purcell, Bax, and Butterworth. 
Pianists essayed works by Chopin, Debussy, and Cyril 
Scott. Parry’s Orpheus is rather feeble in its humour, and 


solos, 


with so many glorious native madrigals, it seemed a pity to| 


Moreover, in the whole scheme there 
an unaccountable omission, 


resort to Marenzio. 
did not appear to be any Bach 

The standard of achievement varied considerably. 
After listening to a number of the hundred and fifty 
pianists, I could not resist the conclusion that there must 
be a large amount of bad teaching. Some competitors can 
surely never have heard Chopin properly played ; others 
were ill-advised to enter. Yet one does not wish to 
discourage them from competing. 

The deficiency of interpretation was specially evident in 
the violin classes, where it was often accompanied by faulty 
technique. 
played Beethoven’s Aomance in F got past the preliminary 
trial. In view of the bad tuning and poor ear-sense of 
intonation that I heard, I quite agree with Mr. Catterall’s 
strictures on the string players. 

In other classes, especially those for solo singing, the 
standard was excellent. The gold medal for the best 
soloist in all classes was won by Miss Florence Fielden, a 
Todmorden contralto. A notable success was that of 
Master Norman Walker, a twelve-year old Leeds boy, who, 
among over fifty pianists under thirteen years of age, took 
first place by one mark, and won first prize in the violin class 
of similar age limit. Miss Mary Campbell (Halifax) in the 
intermediate violin class was warmly commended by Mr. 
Catterall. Only two string orchestras entered for their 
class, and the body entitled the Leeds XXV. easily took 
precedence under the capable conductorship of Mr. J. F. 
Chalmers Park. Good work and close competition marked 
the ensemble, industrial, and dramatic classes, though 
entries were not numerous, 

Seldom do we hear such exquisitely-balanced singing as 





Not one of the eight senior candidates who | 


High School. Industrial Choirs— 7here zs a garden in her 
face (Ireland) and 7he Angel (Rubinstein), Greenholme 
Mills and St. Mary’s Guild Club, Burley-in-Wharfedale. 
Female-Voice Choirs—7%e Death of 7renar (Brahms) and 
The Forest Fay (Schumann), Cleckheaton Central Choir. 
Male-Voice Choirs (open)—Aad/ade (Bantock) and 7he 
Home Coming (Holst), Manchester Orpheus Glee Society, 
Mixed-Voice Choirs (open)-—Zove’s Tempest, Death on the 
Hills (Elgar), and Yield up your ancient fame (Marenzio), 
Sale and District Musical Society. 
the class for string orchestras the test was 
Tchaikovsky’s Serenade in C, and Mr. J. F. Chalmers 
Park’s Leeds Orchestra won in competition with Miss J. 
Purdon’s Wakefield String Orchestra. A. J. D. 
LreEeps.—At the second annual Eisteddfod of the Leeds 
Cymrodorion on March 31, Dr. A. C. Tysoe and Mr, Percy 
Richardson adjudicated. Chief interest centred in the 
male-voice class. Holme Valley Choir, the winner, gave a 
| brilliant performance of Elgar’s Zhe Reveille, under Mr, 
Irving Silverwood. 


BARNSLEY.—The first competitive Festival held at 
| Barnsley took place on March 31 in the Public Hall, Dr, 
| J. F. Staton adjudicating. The feature of the competitions 
| was the singing of the school choirs, the best among which 
was Ardsley Senior Mixed School (Mr. S. Copley). The 
winning male-voice choir was Stocksbridge Choral Union 


(Dr. W. M. Robertshaw), and the first of two mixed- 
voice choirs was Hoyland Musical Union (Mr. H. 
Watson). 


SuipLey.—Dr. J. G. Cooper adjudicated at Victoria 
Hall, Saltaire, on March 17, when the Shipley Competitive 
Festival was held. Hebden Bridge Male-Voice Choir 
(Mr. H. Greenwood) became the first possessor of the 
‘Saltaire’ trophy. Keighley Vocal Union (Mr. W. H. 
| Whittaker) was first in the mixed-voice class. 
BERKHAMSTED.—At this event, in the fine Hall of the 
| School, on April 17 and 18, the festival note was more 


pronounced than the competitive. The children’s day (which 
| produced some truly admirable school-singing) ended with a 
| concert in which all the youngsters took part in mass and group. 
The second day brought together some village choirs which 
| were not remarkable individually, but which combined with 
fine effect at the concert, when they sang small choral 
works and took the chorusesina performance of Acts I and 2 
of Gluck’s Orpheus, with Misses Sybil Cropper, Joan Elwes, 
| and Elizabeth Mitchell-Innes as soloists. A capital string 
orchestra played some Bach, Elgar, and Dunhill, conducted 
by Mr. A. Forbes Milne, and accompanied the opera. Mr. 
Armstrong Gibbs and Mr. Harvey Grace adjudicated, the 
| latter conducting Orpheus. Entries showed a good increase, 
and the standard had advanced markedly. 


Churcb and Organ Music 


CHRISTCHURCH CATHEDRAL, 


that of Bantock’s mixed quartet O can ye sew cushions, 
which ensured the Earl of Harewood’s trophy for the 
Huddersfield *“CX’ (uartet. The choral events always | 


attract much attention in the North, though certain well- 
known choirs have now reached such a standard that there 
is not much chance for the ordinary choral society or male- 
voice organization. To all intents and purposes these famed 
prize-winners have become professional amateurs. 

So marked was this high proficiency that on the Saturday 
evening three male choirs tied in Holst’s Home Coming, and 
the adjudicators based their award on the afternoon per- 
formances. This left Manchester Orpheus, Rochdale, and 
Cleveland Harmonic (Middlesbrough) in that order, with 
between each successive choir. Sir Michael 


one mark 


Sadler’s silver trophy was won by the Orpheus Male Quartet 
from Thurnscoe. 
session in the Town Hall, the Lord Mayor of 
(Alderman F. Fountain) distributed the prizes. 

The test-pieces and winning choirs in the chief choral 
competitions were as 
(Parry) and 7welve 


At the conclusion of the Saturday evening 
Leeds 


School Choirs—Dreams 
(Lloyd), Wakefield Girls’ | 


follows: 
by the Cla 








NEW ZEALAND : 


A TALK WITH DR. JOHN C. BRADSHAW 


Dr. Bradshaw’s many friends were glad to see 
him back in the old country during his recent holiday. 
| Several pleasant meetings gave me an opportunity 
for learning from him something of his work in 
New Zealand. We began with a talk about the 
Cathedral at Christchurch. Dr. Bradshaw gave me 
an interesting sketch of its origin which I pass on, in 
as brief a form as possible. 

Some seventy years ago four ships—Char/o(te 
Jane, Randolph, Sir George Seymour, and Cressy 

anchored in Lyttelton Harbour in the South Island 
of New Zealand. They brought from England a 
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party known as the ‘ Canterbury Pilgrims,’ the first 
draft of colonists to come out under the auspices of 
the Canterbury Association—a body with the then 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and a number 
of well-known men as heads, formed to establish a 
Church of England Settlement in New Zealand. 
The Settlement was to comprise a Cathedral, a 
University College, and all the usual parochial 
organizations, including Church schools. Land was 
to be sold to the settlers at £3 an acre, and a third 
of the purchase money was to be earmarked for 
ecclesiastical and educational purposes It was an 





Photo by Steffano Webb| 


ambitious scheme, and the settlers showed their grit 
by the way they overcame obstacles of all kinds. 
The site for the capital city of the new province was 
marked out on the plains a few miles from Lyttelton, 
a space being reserved for the Cathedral in the 
middle of the central square. A number of Christ 
Church, Oxford, men were among the party, and they 
were sufficiently numerous and influential to secure 
that the city should be named after their a/ma mater, 
and that the College also was to be knownas Christ’s 
College. 





Six years later the first Bishop was appointed—the 
Rev. H. J. C. Harper, vicar of Mortimer, Berks, and 
sometime Conduct of Eton College. Designs for 
the Cathedral had been prepared by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and on the fourteenth anniversary of the 
landing the foundation-stone was laid. 

Then things hung fire for a spell, owing to financial 
difficulties. In 1873—about nine years after the 
foundation-stone was laid—Anthony Trollope paid a 
visit to Christchurch, and wrote : ‘In the centre of the 
town is a large waste space in which £7,000 has 
been buried in laying the foundations of a Cathedral : 





(Christchurch, N.Z. 


but there is not a single stone or brick above the 
level of the ground.’ But he might have spared his 
sniffs ; the vision had not been lost. As prosperity 
began to smile on the Settlement, efforts were 
renewed, and in 1881 the western tower and nave 
were completed, the consecration taking place on All 
Saints’ Day of that year. The transepts and choir 
were added in 1903, about forty years after the 
laying of the foundation-stone—no very lengthy 
period for a Cathedral to be a-building, especially 
in a new country. 
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From a number of photographs supplied by 
Dr. Bradshaw, perhaps the one reproduced below 
gives the best idea of the building, though the very 


prosaic foreground, with its tramcar standards, is | 


somewhat of a shock to English eyes accustomed to 
old cathedrals set in the pleasant greenery of closes. 

Dr. Bradshaw is the third organist, his predecessors 
having been Mr. H. Wells, an old chorister of 
Worcester Cathedral, and Mr. G. F. Tendall, 
formerly private organist to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Ir. Bradshaw has held the post since 1902. 

I asked him about the choir. 

‘It consists of twenty-four boys, six lay-clerks, 
and a precentor, on the foundation, with ten voluntary 
members. The boys are educated at the charges of 
the Chapter at Christ’s College Grammar School, 
ind there are exhibitions by means of which they 


| 
| 








CATHEDRAL | 
may continue their schooling after their voices 
break. I am glad to say that a Choir School is in 
prospect. There is good material in the way of | 
boys’ voices. We have practice every morning from 
9 to 10, and there is daily evensong at 5.15.’ 

‘Repertory ?’ 

*Theusual classics of Church music, with works by | 
representative composers of to-day. I am very keen 
about the old polyphonic music, and among the 
numerous additions I am making to our library while | 
I am over here is a good deal of the newly published | 
Tudor music. Among the non-liturgical works 
performed each year are the S/. \/a/thew Passion and 
Brahms’s Xeguiem. Last year, on Anzac Day, we 


CHRISTCHURCH 


| 


added to our repertory Elgar’s For the Fallen. 
‘Organ?’ 
“We have a three-manual of thirty-five stops, built | 
by Hill in 1880. 





Best gave a recital on it before it! 


| University of New Zealand. 


| been Sir Charles Stanford. 
| I have been musical director of the Royal Christchurch 


| in Australasia. 
| The Society, with a chorus and orchestra of about 


| left the factory, and expressed his opinion that Hil] 
|had excelled himself. I may add that we have a 
| fine peal of ten bells by Taylor, of Loughborough,’ 

| I drew from the Doctor some biographical details, 
|Here they are, condensed: Born at Adlington, 
| Cheshire, 1876; at fifteen years of age left the 
| Parish Church Choir (before his voice changed) to 
| become organist and choirmaster of Christ Church, 
Adlington ; subsequent appointments were Parish 
Church, Adlington, and assistant at Manchester 
Cathedral (1896), Parish Church, Llangollen (1898), 
jand All Saints’, Scarborough (1900); first lessons 
|from Henry Cooke at Leyland Parish Church; 
jone of the earliest students at the Royal 
Manchester College of Music on its institution in 
1893, studying organ with Kendrick Pyne and 
theory with Henry Hiles; gained the Hargreaves 
| Exhibition at Owens College in 1897-98; graduated 
Mus.Bac., 1898, and Mus.Doc. three years later at 
| the early age of twenty-five. 

His life in New Zealand is busy and varied. 

| ‘For twenty years [he said] I have held the 
position of Lecturer in Music at Canterbury College, 
The College grants 
| musical degrees, the examiner for many years having 
For about sixteen years 





Musical Society, the oldest organization of its kind 
It was founded over sixty years ago. 


two hundred, has produced a long list of standard 
works, from Handel to Elgar. Then there is a 
later organization, the Christchurch Male-Voice 
Choir, which I had the honour of founding. Its 
concerts are so popular that each one has to be given 
three times, with an audience of a thousand on each 
occasion. <n attractive feature in every programme 
is the co-operation of the Cathedral choirboys in a 
few items. We thus get an S.A.T.B. choir, well 
adapted for singing old English glees and madrigals. 

‘Is there a City organist?’ 

‘ There is—or was,’ replied Dr. Bradshaw. ‘I held 
the post until it ceased abruptly during the war, when 
a disastrous fire completely destroyed the fine four- 
manual that had been presented to the City in 1908. 
We are hoping that before long we shall have a new 
and model concert-hall and a new organ.’ 

‘How about orchestral music ?’ 

‘It is in rather a bad way just now, as seems to be 
the case everywhere. In New Zealand it is not 
nearly so good as it was twenty years ago, chiefly 
owing to the competition of the cinemas. These 
absorb the best players, owing to the high rate of 
pay they are able to offer. As a result it is difficult 
to get together a good orchestra for concert work. 
One cinema, for example, has an orchestra of 
between twenty and thirty excellent players, and 
they do a lot of good music. The public therefore 
gets plenty of orchestral music in a way, but its 
chances for hearing big complete works, choral 
and orchestral, are fewer than ought to be the case.’ 

‘What are the prospects for British musicians 
coming across ?’ I asked. 

‘I should advise nobody to come over unless 
he has an appointment to step into. Competition in 
the teaching world is keen, and unless a new-comer 
holds some kind of post to serve as an introduction, 
he is likely to find it a slow job building up 4 
practice. The cost of living is usually higher than in 
England, though, so far as I can see, it is at present 
about the same.’ 
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Speaking of his holiday here, the Doctor was full 
of gratitude for the kindness he had met with on all 
‘I have had a royal time,’ he said, ‘and of 
course there was a good deal of the busman’s 
holiday about it. Trust an organist for that! I have 
visited twenty-six Cathedrals in England and several 
in France, and I seem to have met nearly all your 
leading musicians. I spent five months in London, 
during which time I had the pleasure of helping 
Mr. Cook at Southwark Cathedral. I also attended 
lectures at the R.A.M., and made a careful study of 
the Matthay method. And there was a good deal of 
organ-playing, of course, though the only actual recital 
work was in the North. Especially pleasant is the 
memory of a recital I gave, by invitation, at my old 
University, where there is a fine four-manual Willis. 
There was a really distinguished audience, and they 
gave me a reception that sent me away feeling 
very happy.’ 

I was lucky enough to hear Dr. Bradshaw play. 
We had only a brief spell together at an organ, but 
it was long enough for him to give as fine a per- 
formance as I have ever heard of the Mozart F minor 
Fantasia—and onan entirely strange organ too. The 
New Zealand Cathedral is fortunate in its Master of 
the Music—a fine player, a keen all-round musician, 
and an unassuming, genial man. H. G. 


sides. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

Candidates for the July Associateship examination 
are requested to note carefully that the Fantasia 
in E? (Best), in Group No. 2, is, as stated in the 
Regulations, ‘No. 1 of Six Concert Pieces,’ and is 
not the Fantasia in E?, Op. 1, dedicated to 
S. S. Wesley, which will not be accepted by the 
Examiners. 





“SLEEPERS, WAKE’ AND THE ‘HALLELUJAH 
CHORUS’ 
By L. C. MARTIN 

The indebtedness of Handel to earlier and contemporary 
composers for the themes and sometimes even for the 
treatment of the themes in some of his works has often been 
the subject of comment. It has been shown that he was 
frequently wi!ling to borrow on a scale which has naturally 
raised doubts as to his moral integrity, and that in most of 
the instances usually quoted he may reasonably have hoped 
to escape detection at the time. The most striking 
examples of this habit are supplied by the rapidly produced 
irael in Egypt, for which he seems to have owed a 
good deal more than he should to a Serenata by Stradella 
and to a Magnificat and a 7e Deum ascribed respectively to 
two less well-known Italian writers, Erba and Urio. (The 
best summary of his more palpable borrowings is given in 
The Indebtedness of Handel to Works of other Composers, by 
Sedley Taylor, Cambridge University Press, 1906.) At 
other times—and with what degree of consciousness it is 
impossible to determine—Handel, like many other composers, 
would appropriate a short motif or idea which had appealed 
to him in someone else’s work, and yet make it so 
thoroughly a part of himself that the seed took root and 
a new plant came to vigorous life; and in these 
circumstances—as for example with Milton’s debt to the 
classics or to his Elizabethan predecessors—the borrowing, if 
indeed the action may fairly be so described, may be 
justified by the use to which the borrowed matter is put. 

It is rather with an instance of this more excusable kind 
of indebtedness that the present article is concerned. So 
much has been observed and recorded on the subject of 
Handel’s relationships to other composers, that it seems 
Strange that the germ of one of his most popular efforts in 
the ‘grand style’ should not have been more generally 
recognised as such, all the more because the germ itself is 
widely and justly famous for its own merits. Yet it seems 
dificult not to believe, once the parallel has been noticed, 
that when Handel wrote the Ha//elujah Chorus he had in 





mind, with or without his own knowledge, the Chorale, 
Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme, which was first published 
in Dr. Philipp Nicolai’s Freudenspiegel des ewigen Lebens 
(Frankfort, 1599), and which later become the avowed basis 
of one of Bach’s best cantatas. 

The evidence, as usual in such matters, is not all of the 
same weight. It will be noticed that two of the four 
parallels now to be quoted, (a) and (4), are of a kind that 


might easily be accidental—progressions which were 
necessarily often used by Handel’s predecessors and 
contemporaries, though as regards (a) the strong promi- 


nence and the repetition of the phrase in each work must 
be taken into account. The other parallels, (c) and (d), are 
more characteristic and convincing, and they leave little 
doubt, in the present writer’s mind at least, as to Handel’s 
indebtedness not only in these, but in the two former 
instances as well. For though none of the parallels alone 
could carry any conviction at all, the accumulation of all 
four within the narrow limits of the two works in question 
can hardly be explained away as the result of mere 
coincidence. 

(a) This is the progression constantly recurring in the 
chorus, and forming, it might be said, its central idea—z.e., 
the progression from dominant to superdominant and back 
to dominant : 


and elsewhere : 





paralleled by the second half of lines I and 4 of the 
chorale : 





(46) The second theme of the chorus begins : 


WES = =: = 
—— mee a 
po Lord 


For 


and line 10 of the chorale: 





(c) The words, ‘ The kingdom of this world,’ introduce a 


new subject in the chorus, and the musical phrase is 
enunciated twice : 











8ves. 


| Both the phrase and the repetition, and also the cghalle 
occurrence, are to be found in the chorale, lines 7 and 8: 
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(d@) The chief remaining phrase utilised in the chorus 
follows hard upon (c) : 


_ — —_ —— 
eS eS 
. — — et en ee cc 
And He shall reign for ev - er and ev - ef. 


and this is very obviously paralleled in the most striking 
phrase in the chorale, to which lines 3, 6, and II are all 
sung : 


ge 








It seems very possible that Handel’s mind may have been 
redirected to the chorale at the time when the chorus was 
composed, partly because the word ‘ Hallelujah’ occurs in 
the chorale, where it forms line 9 of verses I and 2. 
ORGANISTS 


CONFERENCE OF CATHEDRAL 


This annual meeting was held on April 5 in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, with Dr. Basil Harwood in the chair. 
Mr. H. C, Colles read a paper on Cathedral music from the 
outsider’s point of view, with special reference to methods of 
treating the Psalms, and in the discussion Sir Hugh Allen 
pointed out that the obstacle to adopting reforms lay with 
unmusical deans and chapters. At the afternoon session the 
Bishop of Ripon (Dr. T. B. Strong) dealt with some 
of the possibilities of action in the near future by the 
National Assembly, ard advised that the Conference should 
be prepared with a positive answer to the challenge that 
would be made as to what was the value of the musical 
establishments of the cathedrals. He argued that there 
should be a standard of what music was suitable for worship, 
and if they weakened cathedral traditions there would be 
chaos in all Church music. The Cathedral choir sang on 
the staircase four examples of the Carnegie edition of Tudor 
Church Music, and the members of the Conference 
subsequently attended Evensong. 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS 
The Society will visit St. Anne’s, Soho, on May 26. Mr. 
Albert Orton will give a Bach recital at 3.30; tea will be 
at 4.45 in the Church Hall (Is. per head), followed by 
a paper on ‘ Pianoforte Playing and its Relation to the 
Organist’s Work,’ and a short pianoforte recital. 


The organ at Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, has 
recently been reconstructed under the supervision of the 
organist, Mr. T. H. Weaving. The original instrument 
was built by Messrs. Telford & Telford in 1857, and the 
same firm has carried out the rebuilding. The organ is now 
a four-manual, with twelve stops on the Great, fifteen on 
the Swell, eight on the Choir, eight on the Solo, and five 
on the Pedal. This last department strikes us as barely 
adequate. It is curious, too, in that it has no 8-ft. stop. 
There are four 16-ft. (Double Open, Bourdon, Violone, and 
Trombone), and one 4-ft. (Octave). Thededication service 
took place on March 22, when the Archbishop of Dublin 
preached. Mr. Weaving gave a recital, playing Bach’s 
Toccata in F, and pieces by Gade, Smart, and Guilmant. 
The authorities are to be congratulated on the fact that, 
although the work has cost £1,635, only £25 remains to be 
collected. 

The S¢. Matthew Passion had a fine performance at 
St. Mary’s, Nottingham, during Holy Week, by the St. 
Mary’s Choral Society, augmented by the choirboys to a 
force of a hundred and ten. Mr. Vernon Read conducted, 
Miss C. A. Woollatt being at the pianoforte and Mr. O. 
Galliaerdt at the organ. The church was crowded, and 
many people were turned away. Mr. Read has lately 
completed a five months’ series of dinner-hour recitals, with 
well-chosen programmes. The organ is a four-manual 
Walker, built in 1914. 





The St. A/atthew Passion was sung at St. John the 
Evangelist’s, Edinburgh, during Holy Week, in an unusua} 
manner, being spread over four evenings, from 6,30 
to 7.30. This is a plan that has much to commend it. 
The ‘cutting’ of this work is always a problem, and any- 
thing like a complete performance is a severe strain on a 
small choir, and not less on the listeners. Mr. Greenhouse 
Allt conducted. The recitals at St. John’s show a good 
deal of enterprise. There have recently been a Handel. 
Purcell programme of music for strings and organ, a 
violoncello and vocal recital, a choral programme by the 
Scottish Choir of the Edinburgh Royal Choral Union 
(works by Parry, and  Bantock’s arrangement of 
Hebridean music), an organ-cum-violin recital, and a 
recital of old English organ music by Russell, Stanley, 
Purcell, Charles Wesley, Adams, and Bennett. 


Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York, completed on March 26 his 
third series of Monday evening organ recitals, extending 
over a period of three months. To quote Cecil Forsyth 
in the current New Music Review, ‘the programmes 
form a rich storehouse of musical treasure, particularly 
in the direction of modern organ literature.’ Of 134 com- 
positions played, 64 were French, 32 American, 20 German, 
8 English, 5 Hungarian, 2 Belgian, 2 Italian, and 1 Spanish, 
The composers represented the greatest number of times 
were as follows: Bach I1, Louis Vierne 10, Jacob Io, 
Barnes 9, Dupré 8, Widor 7, Saint-Saéns 7, Franck 4, 
De Lamarter 4, Bonnet 4, Liszt 4, Mark Andrews 4, 
Mendelssohn 3, Grace 3, Mulet 3, Jepson 3. 


In view of the Byrd Tercentenary, the attention of 
choirmasters is drawn to a new edition of the composer's 
six-part anthem, Sug joyfully unto God, just published by 
Messrs. Novello. Dr. George J. Bennett, the editor, has 
transposed the work up a minor third, so that it stands in 
E flat, the pitch that is supposed to approximate to that of 
Byrd’s period; and he has done away with the divided alto 
parts (a constant obstacle to church choirs), substituting for 
the second alto part one for second tenors or first basses 
(the alteration has been effected by an interchange of the 
middle parts). This magnificent anthem should be in the 
repertory of any well-equipped choir. 


We have received the service book of the Southwark 
Plainsong Association’s Festival Evensong to be held at 
Southwark Cathedral on June 9, at 8 p.m. (Faith Press, 
6d.). Choirs in the Diocese who wish to develop their 
knowledge of plainsong, descant, and polyphonic music, 
should get in touch with the secretary, Mr. Godfrey Sceats, 
Ballina Road, S.E., with a view to taking part in this 
Festival. The music is not too exacting for an average 
parish church choir, and it has the advantage of being of a 
type that will be useful to singers in their ordinary service 
work, 


Among the best examples of programme music for the 
organ are Otto Malling’s Christus (scenes from the Life of 
Christ). Mr. E. W. Chaney played the whole work at 
Gillingham Parish Church recently, making up two pro 
grammes with a couple of suitable vocal solos interspersed 
on each occasion. Each of the ten pieces was preceded by 
the reading of a short passage from the Gospels descriptive 
of the scene. 


A correspondent—whose word we have not hitherto had 
occasion to doubt—tells us that his vicar suggested that, as 
the organ was too loud, the stops should be pulled out only 
half way. Will another reader now come along with the 
news that his vicar asked for single chants instead of double, 
in order that the service might be shortened ? 


The twenty-first anniversary of Mr. William Parkyn’s 
work as organist and choirmaster at East Finchley Congre- 
gational Church was marked by the presentation of a gold 
watch and chain, and by warm expressions of appreciation. 
Mrs. Parkyn was presented with a gold wrist watch. 
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An interesting series of recitals is being given at 
All Souls’, Langham Place, on Fridaysat 1.5. The complete 
programmes up to June 22 have been issued. A large 
proportion of the players are famous blind organists, among 
them being Mr. Wolstenholme, who plays on May 1. 


The Messiah was sung on April I2 at Malvern Priory 
Church by the Oratorio Choir. The orchestra was led by 
Mr. Paul Beard. Miss L. Peddie and Mr. T. F. Bye played 
pianoforte and organ accompaniments, and Dr. Louis 
Hamand conducted. 


Bach’s S¢. .Watthew Passion was sung on March I8 at 
Wakefield Cathedral. The Precentor conducted an 
augmented choir, and Mr. J. N. Hardy was at the organ. 
Mr. David Appleyard, of Wells Cathedral, sang the part 
of the Evangelist. 





Before members of the Portsmouth branch of the Music 
Teachers’ Association, Dr. Charles Macpherson lectured on 
March 19 on ‘Organs and Organ Music,’ and gave a 
recital illustrative of the progress of his subject since the 
16th century. 


Gounod’s Gad/ia was sung at St. Mellitus’s, Hanwell, 
during Passiontide. Mr. F. A. W. Docker was at the 
organ, and Mr. H. J. Green conducted. 


Albert Ham’s cantata, The Solitudes of the Passion, was 
sung at St. John’s, Cardiff, on March 27, directed by 
Mr. G. H. Cole. 


An enormous congregation attended the annual 
performance of Bach’s S/. .)/a¢thew Passion in York Minster, 
on Palm Sunday. 


ORGAN RECITALS 

Mr. W. E. Kirby, St. Barnabas, Southfields—Two Preludes 
and Cortége, Debussy ; Pan, Harwood. 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest— 
Nachspiel, Vod/e; Scherzo, Holloway ; Allegro (Sonata 
No. 10), Ahetndberger. 

Mr. Greenhouse Allt, St. John the Evangelist, Edinburgh— 
Programme of Hebridean music ; programme of Old 
English organ music (Russell, Stanley, Purcell, Charles 
Wesley, Adams, and Bennett); and a Bach programme. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, Manchester Cathedral—Fugue on 
‘Ad nos,’ Zzszt¢ ; Allegro Maestoso (from Organ Sonata), 
Elgar ; Three Chorale Preludes, Bach, 





Bach’s S/. .l/atthew Passion was performed in Portsea 
Parish Church on March I8 by an augmented choir, with | 
organ, pianoforte, and violin accompaniment. Mr. Hugh 
Burry conducted. | 

At St. Matthias’s, Richmond, Surrey, Handel’s /asséon | 
was sung on March 18, and on March 21 and 30 the| 
combined choirs of the parish sang Charles Wood’s S¢. Mark | 
Passion, under the direction of Mr. Ambrose P. Porter. 
- 

The Ilkley Vocal Society sang Brahms’s Reguéem on | 
March 20 in St. Margaret’s Church, Mr. Arthur T. | 
Akeroyd conducted, and Mr. W. H. Ibberson was at the | 
organ. 


Dvorak’s S/abat Mater was performed in Truro Cathedral, 
on March 23 by the Cathedral choir and the Musical | 
Society. Mr. Hubert Middleton conducted, and Dr. Ernest | 
Bullock, organist of Exeter Cathedral, was at the organ. 

Two performances of Bach’s S¢. A/atthew Passion were | 
given in Exeter Cathedral on March 24 and March 27 by 
the Cathedral choir and the Bach Choir. Dr. Ernest Bullock 
conducted. 


Dvorak’s Stabat Mater was performed at Ripon Cathedral | 
y the Cathedral and Oratorio Choirs on March 28, | 
Mr. C. H. Moody conducted, and Dr. A. C. Tysoe was at | 
the organ. 





Stanford’s Aeguiem was performed in Mutley Baptist 
Church, Plymouth, on March 18, under the direction of | 
Mr. Percy Butchers. 


Charles Wood’s fine setting of the Passion was sung at 
Brighton Parish Church on March 20, conducted by Dr. | 
Chastey Hector. 

Twgwyn Choral Society sang the first part of S/. Pau/| 
and Bach’s Bide with us (in Welsh) in the C.M. Chapel, | 
Bangor,on March 16, Mr. E. T. Davies being at the organ. 


Bach’s .S/. /atthew Passion was sung in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, on March 29, with Dr. H. G, Ley 
at the organ, 


_ Charles Wood’s S*. Mark Passion was performed on 
Seod Friday in St. Michael’s Church, Exeter, directed and 
accompanied by Mr. H. Treneer, the organist. 


Lee Williams’s Gethsemane was sung by the choir of | 
High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, on Palm Sunday, 
Girected by Mr. C, Blyton Dobson. 

D 





Mr. 


Mr. B. Langdale, St. George’s, Barnsley—Fugue on ‘ Ad 
nos,’ Zisst; March on a Ground Bass, Dohndnyi ; 
Finale (Symphony No. 1), Verne. 

Mr. Charles Massey, St. Simon and St. Jude, Anfield, 
Liverpool—Sonata No. 3, Guz/mant ; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach. 

Mr. Ralph W. Palmer, London Road Congregational 
Church, Kettering—Allegro Moderato from Sonatina, 
Karg-Elert ; Canon in B minor, Schumann; Piéce 
Héroique, Franck. 

Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, St. Margaret’s, Westminster— 
Légende, Dukas ; Finale (from Suite No. 2), Boél/mann ; 
Cradle Song, Grace ; Piece Héroique, /ranck. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Sonata No. 1, 
Guilmant; Pastorale, Franck; Prelude on ‘ Hanover,’ 
Parry. 

Miss Lilian Coombes, St. Lawrence Jewry—Fugue, Aezbéke ; 
Cradle Song, Grace ; Concerto, Bach. 

Mr. Alfred H. Dudley, Christ Church, Port Sunlight— 
Symphonic Finale, Guz/mant ; ‘ Finlandia.’ 

Mr. Herbert I. Mountford, Nechells Wesleyan Church, 
Birmingham—a Coleridge- Taylor programme. 

Mr. H. E. Wall, St. Matthew’s, West Kensington— 
Theme and Variations, Aheinberger ; Rhapsody No. 3, 
Saint-Saéns ; Laus Deo, Grace. 

Mr. Gordon A. Slater, Boston Parish Church—Grave in G, 
Bach ; Vivace (Sonata No. 6), Bach ; Scherzetto, Verne ; 
Prelude to ‘Gerontius.’ 

Mr. A. Minto, St. Hilda’s, Darlington—Scherzo in F minor, 
Turner ; Prelude on St. Michael, West (String Quartets 
by Beethoven and Mendelssohn, by the Darlington String 
(Juartet). 

Mr. Thomas Keyner, St. Gabriel’s, Bounds Green— 
Sonata in D flat, Ahetnberger ; Fantasia in G, Back ; 
First movement of Symphony No. 6, /Vidor. 

Dr. C. F. Waters, St. Saviour’s, Croydon—Chaconne, 
Buxtehude; Toccata in C, Sach; Chorale Preludes 
by Bach (3) and Pachelbel. 

Mr. Arthur R. Saunders, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Fantasia on ‘ Hanover,’ 
Lemare; Chant de Mai, /ongen; Fantaisie Rustique, 
Wolstenholme. 

Mr. G. Bernard Gilbert, Stratford Town Hall—First 
movement (Sonata in E flat minor), Ahenberger; 
Gavotte, Musette, and Bourrée, Bach ; Funeral March 
and ‘ Hymn of Seraphs,’ Guz/mant. 

Mr. Cyril Pearce, St. Mary’s Baptist Church, Norwich— 
Concerto in G minor, Handel; Chorale Preludes by 
‘arry, Stanford, and Vaughan Williams ; Meditation, 
Grace; Passacaglia, Rheinberger; Toccata in F, Bach; 
Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, Franch. 

Cyril S. Christopher, Wesley United Methodist 

Church, Dudley—Sonata, Z/gar; Prelude and Fugue in 

E flat, Bach ; Sonata in D flat, Rhetnberger ; Prelude and 

Fugue on B ACH, Zzszt ; Prelude and Fugue in B, Dupré. 
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Mr. Richard B. Hamilton, All Saints’, Hook—Sonata Uectters to the Editor 


No. 4, Jlendelssohn ; Prelude on ‘St. Anne,’ /'arrv: 
Toccata, Boil/mann. 











Mr. W. Hunt, St. George’s, Belfast—Sonata in A minor, | THE BYRD TERCENTENARY 
Rheinberger ; Chant de Mai, /ongen ; Allegro Marziale.| §ix,—It would be interesting in this Tercentenary year 
Frank Bridge. if the place of Byrd’s birth could be established, 


Mr. Patrick Black, Dumbarton Parish Church—<Angelus, | Authorities seem to be agreed in the belief that he was bom 
Tomlinson ; Fantasia in F minor, .)/ozart; Marche aux | in Lincolnshire, and most of them say probably in the city 


Flambeaux, Gui/mant. | of Lincoln, but the only evidence produced is : 
APPOINTMENTS } (1) The fact that in the 16th century there were many 
Mr. S. G. Cockeram, organist and choirmaster, Christ | families of that name in various parts of the county, 
Church, West Green, N. | (2) That thirty-one years before Byrd’s birth, a certain 
Mr, Christopher H. Evans, organist and choirmaster, | Henry Byrd, sometime Mayor of Newcastle, was 
St. Luke’s, Nutford Place, W. buried in Lincoln Cathedral ; 


(3) That Byrd must have felt a particular attachment t 
Lincoln, as, although sworn in a member of the 
Chapel Royal in 1569, he retained the post at 
Lincoln until 1572, and his eldest daughter was 


Mr. Rudolph R. Lord, choirmaster, St. John’s Cathedral, | 
Kalgoorlie, West Australia, 
Mr. W. G. Moore, organist and choirmaster, All Saints’, | 
) } ° A 
Oxf rd. ici ; ; christened there in 157}. 
Mr. Walter J. Rainbird, organist and choirmaster,/ (4) The fact that no other town claims his birthship ; 
St. Mary’s, Bromley, Kent. ; 
Miss L. A. Williams, organist and choirmaster, Parish 
Church, Wantage. 


all of which is rather vague and indefinite. I have lately 
made many inquiries, without success, but I have dis- 
‘ ee covered the curious fact that in the original records of his 
: a . marriage, and of the christening of his daughter, still 
‘ ’ extant here, the composer’s name is spelt ‘ Bird.’ 
The Amateurs Erchange In preparation for the Tercentenary the whole of Byrd's 
P : works have, I believe, lately appeared in print, most of 
Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce-| them for the first time. In a long life of eighty years Byrd 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with | composed music of supreme beauty, but there is necessarily 
also some of little value. So vast a collection to choose 
from without any sort of guidance is the despair of the 
choirmaster, and in many cases he will probably do little 
or nothing. 
One wonders whether it would have been better if a 
: : eat committee of Church musicians had separated the wheat 
Young gentleman (Putney) would like to meet young pianist, | from the tares, and selected a certain number (say twelve 
violinist, and ’cellist, with view to weekly practice and or twenty) of Byrd’s finest works for publication, properly 
mutual enjoyment. Classics. —W. Z., c/o J/usical Times. | edited. ~ A ; 
Good amateurs (all instruments) wanted to augment One difficulty in the performance of some of Byrd’s music 
orchestra for concert at Queen’s Hall inJune. Rehearsals: | js the divided alto parts. Anyone with experience of 
Central London, Tuesday evenings. (Low pitch wind.) Cathedral or Church choirs knows that the alto is the 
—D. Wricut, 46, Aldridge Road Villas, W. 11. weakest section of the choir, and, if divided, the tonal 
Gentleman wishes to meet lady or gentleman for mutual | balance is pretty sure to be unsatisfactory, especially in 


others. 

Gentleman (age twenty-four) would like to meet one 
of about the same age who is an artistic pianist and good 
accompanist. Clapham district preferred. Also a good 
*cellist for classical music.—W. T., c/o M/usical Times. 





help in ear-training.—E. F., 49, Page Street, S.W.1. unaccompanied singing. 
ss: ae . . “ , - - F 
Violinist would like to meet pianist, or pianist and| How the alto or counter-tenor parts with extended 
’cellist, for mutual practice. North-West Hull district.— compass in some of the music of Byrd’s period was per- 
C. H. W., c/o Musical T7imes. formed we cannot know. It can only be surmised that they 


were perhaps sung by light tenors, with a cultivated /a/sett 
for the upper notes. 
Pigg ar ; : ; It is possible, by redistributing the middle parts, to avoid 
\ iolinist-pianist wishes to meet cellist for mutual practice. | +}. division of altos in some of Byrd’s works. Purists will 

Good player.—Write *VioLtNist,’ 18, Harlech Street, object to this, but we may feel certain that if the compose! 

Dewsbury Read, Leeds. was still living, he would prefer that they be thus adapted 
Conductor of a recently formed Choral Society is anxious to | to present-day circumstances, rather than not sung on 

meet amateur instrumentalists of all kinds with a view to| account of their impracticability. 

forming an orchestra.—Apply by letterto W. A. NoAKEs, It may be of interest to note that Flintoft, Priest-Vicar of 

64, Cumberland Street, S. W. I. Lincoln Cathedral, and composer of the well-known double 
Violinist (male, age 21) would like to meet a young|/ chant—migrated from Lincoln to the Chapel Royal, as was 

gentleman pianist for mutual practice. Good library.|the case with Byrd.—Yours, Xc., 

Would also like to meet a ’cellist or join a string quartet. North Place, Lincoln. GeEorGE J. BENNETT. 

N.W. district.—JoHN DENMAN, 45, Esmond Road, April 5, 1923. 

Kilburn, N. W.6. 
Pianist, two violins, clarinet, flute, trombone, and cornet THE INFLUENCE OF THE ELIZABETHAN 

wanted to complete a small orchestra for practice and COMPOSERS ON PURCELL 

musical convivials.—4, Fairland Road, Stratford, E.15. 


Young man, pianist, would like to join a jazz band. S.E. 
district preferred.—M. M., c/o Musical Times. 


S1r,—In reply to Mr. Statham, I should like to point out 
that it was Mr. Holst, and not I, who said that a 
, : cam ee : i , ‘lizabethan composers. I think, 
‘ sliedsn ‘ =! E.R. uninfluenced by the Eliza 

bag 7 ~~ a outh Birmingham district.—J. I ’ | however, that Mr. Statham’s instances to the contrary att 

; 1 in pet . er — singularly unconvincing. First, as regards O Lord God 9 
Young lady pianist (18) would like to meet violinist or ’cellist, | z7,:;. the imitation commencing on each successive beat i 

. . oy 

or join instrumental trio or quartet, &c. (classics only). surely not characteristic of Elizabethan or any other 16th- 

. , istrict. — 4 re ‘Ty ? >i. as ° ° ° 

Croyclon district. M. V. B. Tyson, ‘Uldale,’ Purley century composers, but is to be met with in every century 

Park Road, Purley. ; | since the invention of counterpoint. Again, the ‘ unadorned 
Baritone wishes to meet young gentleman (pianist) for| 4 3 2 3 suspension’ (more often than not, I fancy, ‘ adorned 


Vocalist desires to meet pianist and accompanist for mutual 
practice. Classical and modern songs, Xc., only. No 





practice, in South-West London  district.—Letters, | with 6 5 4 5) certainly occurs frequently as the ultimate chord 
‘Rk. S. P.,’ 48, Danbrook Road, Streatham, S.W. 10. |of an Elizabethan composition; but still more frequently 
Pianist required to co-operate with violin class.—)|does not so occur. Secondly, as regards Hear my /raye’s 


“VIOLINIST,” 236, Malpas Road, S.F. 4. | which to Mr. Statham suggests the influence of Byrd: ! 
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this anthem ‘ really one big phrase,’ seeing that there is ‘a 
cadential stopping place’ at the sixteenth bar, in the key of 
the dominant ? It is a fugue on two subjects, and as it 
contains only thirty-four bars, it is not surprising that these 
subjects supply sufficient material for the whole ; though, 
by the way, this is quite contrary to the usual practice of 
Byrd. Finally, the omission of the third in the ultimate 
chord is wof ‘an Elizabethan touch’; it is more often 
present than not, and has been omitted by other composers 


—e.g., by Mozart in his Reguzem Mass; but if it were, | 


Hear my prayer is not an example of it, for the third appears 
in the first alto, although it afterwards falls to the root. 
And it is a minor third—not specially characteristic of the 
Elizabethans! But the main difference is in the general 
style of the harmony, in which the tonality is always clearly 
defined. 

I had thought that Dr. Fellowes said that the Tenbury 
MS. was a composition by Byrd. I made no note of his 
remark at the time, and doubtless he mentioned Parsons. 
But the point does not affect the argument.—Yours, Xc., 

5, Richmond Mansions, ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 

Denton Road, Twickenham. 
April 3, 1923. 


THAT BLUE-PENCILLED SCORE 


Sir,—I was much interested to read Dr. Bairstow’s letter 
dealing with the blue-pencil marks in the MS. score of 
Vaughan Williams’s Sea Symphony. I happen to know the 
score pretty well, as the publishers once kindly let me take 
itaway on aholiday. The blue marks were there then—in 
the unmistakable hand of one of our most respected 
musicians, whose experience in either choral or orchestral 
conducting would make the sum of Dr. Bairstow’s and mine 
in both fields together look rather absurd. 

This gentleman is well able to take care of himself, and I 
am not writing in his defence. In fact, I am keeping 
Dr. Bairstow’s letter as a vocabulary for use on people who 
borrow my own music and return it in the same state; but 
I do urge that circumstances alter cases, and that the 
usefulness of this particular score was vastly increased by the 
much-abused marks which made clear important things 
that the copying had obscured, 

I therefore deplore the loss of Dr. Bairstow’s time, 
temper, and india-rubbers, for especially in the earlier stages 
of study I must confess I was greatly helped by these ‘aids 
to scattered wits.’ 

I agree that a conductor ought to know a work well 
enough not to need such things. I very rarely mark a score 
myself, but would not promise to refrain from this dastardly 
practice if I were conducting and rehearsing four or five 
programmes a week, which I expect was the condition 
under which this particular crime was committed. 

May we ask what the composer thinks about it all ?— 
Yours, &c., ADRIAN C. BouLt. 

6, Chelsea Court, S.W.3. 

April 6, 1923. 


“MILTON’ ORGAN (1637 


Sik,—Will you allow me through the columns of your 
paper to appeal to those who know the ‘ Milton’ organ in 


Tewkesbury Abbey for donations, however small, to put it} sounded like. 


in a state of repair ? 

This organ was brought to Tewkesbury in 1737 from 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Built by the grandfather of 
Renatus Harris, it is said to have been played on by Milton, 
who was Cromwell’s secretary. Grove’s Dictionary gives 
the date of building as 1637. 

In October we celebrate the Octocentenary Festival, and 
£2,000 at least is required for repairs for windows and 
stone-work, so that it is extremely difficult to obtain even 
the small sum of £300-to prevent one of the most historic 
organs in the country from being silent altogether. I 





should be pleased to acknowledge gifts for this purpose from 
any of your readers, and would send Churchwardens’ 


receipt, together with photograph of this glorious | 
instrument. —Yours, Xc., Percy BAKER 
(Captain: Oreanist, & Tewkeshury Abbey). | 


Hazeldene, Tewkesbury. 


Abril 6, 192%, 
= i 


REPORT ON COMPETITIVE SCHEME 
AT KNELLER HALL 


S1r,—I give below the report of my Committee on the 
original compositions for the military band sent in for 
adjudication during 1922. Fifteen in all were submitted, of 
which the works of three composers were accepted. 

I trust that this year the entry may be larger. Some of 
our leading composers—Mr. Holst, Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
Mr. Hebert Bedford, &c.—are now interesting themselves 
in the military band combination, and this fact should 
|encourage others to experiment in the same medium.— 
| Yours, Xc., 
| Kneller Hall, 
Twickenham. 

April 2, 1923. 
REPORI 

| The chief aim of these competitions—to encourage 

| the production of military band works of really high 

quality—is not entirely realised by the compositions 


| 
| 


Joun C. SOMERVILLE 
(Colonel, Commandant 
Royal Military School ef Music). 


submitted in 1922. One has still to deplore a seeming 
failure to attract any of the acknowledged leading 
composers. Not much new ground is broken, even by 
the best of the works we have examined. Yet among 
the competitors are three composers who have sent in 
| works that are definitely worth having. Mr. H. A. 
Keyser’s Overture to Othello and Mr. J. Verney’s 
Variations, and (in another category) Mr. D. J. Camp’s 
arrangement of the Brahms Waltzes, have many 
qualities that make it really desirable to bring the 
works to performance. The others submitted, though 
in some cases good in certain directions, show a general 
failure to attain a distinctive standard. 

(Signed) HERBERT HOWELLS. 

: J. E. ADKINS. 


INFLATED ORCHESTRAS 

S1r,—I don’t know who started the hoary legend of the 
‘monstrous German orchestras,’ but it is really time it 
were dead. I see the latest to repeat the parrot cry is 
Dr. Adrian C. Boult. Great play has been made of the 
| legend by the commercial travellers of French music— 
| but with those people it is useless to adduce reasoned 
argument when it is a question of the works of the firm they 
| represent against those of Germania X Co. 
| I remember pointing out to one of those egregious 
gentlemen that Berlioz started really ‘monstrous orchestras’ 
| generations before Strauss and Mahler (who was not a 
German at all, but a Jew and an Austrian one at that), and 
that no score of Strauss, Mahler, or even the Gurrelieder 
orchestra of Schénberg makes any demand conformable to 





the truly fabulous requirements of Berlioz for his Aeguzem. 

Dr. Boult affirms that the size of the Strauss orchestra 
| tends to muddiness, I must assert er contra that I have 
| scarcely ever heard (even in London) a Strauss score sound 
|such a ‘mud-pie’ as every performance of two such 
| exquisite scores as Daphnis et Chloeand La Péri, to say 
| nothing of 777s/an ; and it was not until I heard these works 
| done at Paris—the two former at the Opéra, the latter by 


| the Pasdeloup Orchestra—that I realised what they really 


I have no hesitation in saying, too, that two 
recent performances of Zarathustra and Heldenleben in 
London were absolutely execrable—a disgrace alike to 
orchestra and conductor. 

But in any case what is the point of gibbering about the size 
orchestras should be? Presumably they are of the size 
necessary for the composer’s needs, and any attempt to dictate 
to the composer in the matter is gratuitous impertinence. It 
may be asserted that the composer if he wants his work 
performed must have an eye on the practical ‘aspects of the 
matter, economic difficulties, &c., and so devise matters 
that his score can be performed with the minimum of 
expense and expenditure of time on rehearsals, and so on. 
That is a problem easily solved by writing no scores at all. 
It follows, I think, that the unwritten scores will require no 
performance and therefore no performers. Expenses will 
thus be reduced to the irreducible minimum. Moreover 
it is plain that where a Camarilla determines to stop a man 


| without money, 7.¢., influence, getting a public performance, 
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be his score never so small and its merits never so great, 
going through the eye of a needle is an easier job than 
obtaining a hearing. 
of size, unwieldiness, or difficulty—be the score never so 


feeble—will prevent the performance of a work the ways | 


whereof have been greased with the one universal infallible 
lubricant—a lubricant whose chief ingredient is a cheque 
(of sufficient size dzen entendu). 

Then even preposterous ‘poems’ by one-button 
Mandarins of the Middle Kingdom may appear on the 
programmes of the Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra, and 


perhaps—oh, culmination of glory !—even be conducted by | 


ecstatic perspiring Prometheans !—Yours, Xc., 
KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 
175, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.1. 
April 5, 1923. 


“WE WANT TO HEAR THE ORCHESTRA’ 


Sir,—I wonder whether I could get into touch, through 
your columns, with the hero who shouted: ‘We want to 


hear the orchestra!’ at Sir Thomas Beecham’s concert in | 


the Albert Hall? He just beat me by a fraction of a 
second on the tape, as it were, and I had to be content 
with the secondary role of supporter. Perhaps, however, 
if we could meet we might patch up some plan of campaign 
for the future, I, personally, being game for anything in 
this connection. 


It really does seem monstrous that we can’t for once in a} 


way have an orchestral concert of really high standing 


without a vocal intrusion appealing only to the lowest type | 


of music-lover. If Dame Clara Butt felt she mzst¢ prolong 
an already long concert by giving gratuitous encores, she 
might at least have endeavoured to conform to the standard 
in which the remainder of the concert was set. 
items for which she was actually billed were, in my opinion, 
far from being masterpieces, but they served to whet 


the appetite for the ensuing orchestral number, and were | 


Dame Butt had confined 


at any rate inoffensive. If 
aria in the one case, and 


her encores to the Delilah 
Oh rest in the 
indulgently. To continue, however, as she did, 


to flood 


the hall with the sobs of bald, bad ballads, was highly | 


inconsiderate, to say the least. 


The concert agent who billed these two musicians 


together must have been a bit of a humorist, but this type | 


of humour which is so blesstd an asset in time of war, 
and in the ordinary run of life, rarely does much good to 
the cause of art generally. In any case, there can be no 
doubt that the concert was primarily arranged to welcome 
back a great benefactor to music in England, and under the 
circumstances it was up to Dame Clara Butt—who is not 
exactly a benefactress to the same cause—to temper her 
eal as much as possible. I am aware that opinions such 
as the above may not be altogether dissociated from a 
subsequent ear-boxing, but for the sake of the oppressed I 
gladly take the risk.— Yours, &c., 
26, St. James’s Mansions, N. W.6, 


{pril 15, 1923 


ROBERT LORENZ, 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION 


Sir,—In your kindly comments on my letter on Manual 


Training in the Aritish Medical Journal of February 24 you 


Say 
* Most of us are gratified by the prominence given 
to music in the recent Report of the Consultative 

Committee (with which Mr. Percy Scholes will deal 

fully in our next issue), but Dr. Bower thinks the 

subject is treated in rather a perfunctory and inadequate 
manner.’ 

From the above remarks it is quite evident to me now 
that what appeared in the Aritish A/edical Journal was only 
an abridged account of the Report. I was under the 
impression at the time, however, that it contained the 
whole of the Report, and, as barely four lines out of the 
five columns inthe /ournal were devoted to music, I 
thought I was justified in saying that, so far as that subject 
was concerned, the report was inadequate. I am very glad, 


Lord in the other, we should have smiled | 


therefore, to take this opportunity for saying that had | 
| seen the full Report I have no doubt that I also should 


On the other hand no considerations | have been, as you say, ‘ gratified by the prominence given to 


music in it.’— Yours, c., E. Dykes Bower, 
| Elton House, Gloucester. 
April 7, 1923. 


WANTED—A DYNASTIC THEME 
| Sir,—I understand that some of our young British 
composers are on the look-out for more: originality in 
sources of their inspiration. Has any Church musician 
yet tried to ‘hit off’ a Tutankh Amen?—Yours, Xc., 
Joun E. West, 


“OH CASPIAN’ 


S1r,—I shall be grateful if some kind reader will give me 
the name of the work, chorus or part-song, in which the 
| words ‘Oh Caspian’ occur. I remember hearing it some 
thirty years ago, but at the moment I cannot trace it, 
| —Yours, Xc., * MADRIGAIL.” 


‘THE POACHER’S WIDOW’ 
We are obliged to numerous correspondents who have 
| kindly sent us information about an old setting of Kingsley’s 
The Poacher’s Widow. The composer was Elizabeth Philp, 
and the song was published by Messrs. Boosey in No, 3 
of their Cavendish Song Books. 


| From the ./usical Times of May, 1863 : 

\ R. CHARLES E. STEPHENS having been induced, 
1 in November last, to resign his much-valued appoint- 

| ment at Hampstead Parish Church (where he had officiated 


The two | 


| for nearly seven years), to accept one more conveniently 
situate, in which his expectations have been altogether 
disappointed, begs to announce that he is now prepared to 
|treat for an eligible SITUATION AS ORGANIST. In the 
absence of a thoroughly competent choir, a unison service 
preferred. 2, Howley Place, Maida Hill, W.—April, 
1863, 


BARGAIN.—To be sold, unusually low, a SINGLE 

and DOUBLE BASS, both in excellent condition, and 

of good quality of tone; parted with in consequence of an 

organ being substituted. Apply to W. Cantrell, Chemist, 
Elland. 

TINDSOR;; the Royal Nuptial Day.—Pastorale Diver- 
W tissements for Young Pianists, introducing birds 
singing, horns and bugles sounding, cannons firing, trumpets 
calling, bells ringing, Xc. Sent post-free for 13 stamps. 
Orders to R. Andrews, 144, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


Sharps and Flats 


Why should millions of people be deprived of what they 
adore—the tender, simple love ballad—because a few high- 
| brows call it sickly sentiment ?—Guy @’ Hardelot. 

I am not afraid of the word ‘ highbrow,’ for it simply 

|means that a man has a man’s forehead instead of 4 

| monkey’s.—Sir Henry Hadow. 

| Women orchestra players are not popular with conductors 
mainly because the conductors do not feel at liberty to sweat 

| as occasion demands before them as they do before a lot 0! 

men.—AXichard Czerwonky. ; 

I am going to learn English, so as to be able to sing 
Home, sweet Home, and other lovely English songs 1 am 
taking back with me to Prague.—A7istyna Morfova. 

It seems to me to be a mistaken view of either art oF 
| religion that would exclude applause [at performances 0! 
| The Messiah) ; and, indeed, the only reasonable reason !0r 
| not allowing it in the Church is that it might go to the 
heads of the clergy.—odert Lynd. 
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An hour’s sleep before an evening’s conducting revives my 
faculties and nerves me to my best.—A/bert Coates. 

I do not think opera will ever become prosperous. It isa 
very luxurious, a very complicated, and very expensive form 
of art, and in no country in the world except our own has 
any sensible person tried to make it pay.—Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

The fact is that opera-going and grumbling seem to be 
inseparable. I have never met a contented opera-goer yet, 
and I doubt whether I ever shall. —A//red Aalisch. 

In real life lovers whisper; let love turn from con- 
yersation to song, however, and a man will yell ‘I love 
you’ as though he were megaphoning facts about boxers to 


an audience of ten thousand in the Albert Hall.— 
W. J. Turner. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


At the beginning of the Lent term Sir Henry Wood 
was invited by Sir Alexander Mackenzie to share with him 
the training of the students’ orchestra at the R.A.M., 
and at the orchestral concert which was given at 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday, March 27, Sir Alexander 
stood aside and yielded the baton to the distinguished 
Queen’s Hall conductor, who had trained the orchestra 
for this concert. “The programme opened with Weber’s 
Overture to Oderon, which was well played, although 
the fianissimo opening was spoilt by the entrance 
of late-comers. The other purely orchestral item was 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor, which brought the concert 
to an end. Of this fine emotional work an admirable 
performance was given. The programme also included the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, played by 
Mr. J. Pougnet; Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
G minor, of which Miss Désirée McEwen gave a brilliant 
reading ; three MSS. songs by Miss K. V. Summers, sung by 
Miss Olive Groves ; two of Elgar’s Sea Pictures, sung by 
Miss Vera Havell ; and the ‘Credo’ from Verdi’s Ofe//o, of 
which a very dramatic interpretation was given by Mr. 
Howard Fry, whose fine voice and artistic singing should 
secure him a position amongst the !eading baritones. 

The Academy opens for the Midsummer term on 
Thursday, May 3. 

A course of four lectures upon the ‘ History of Music’ 
with special reference to the rise of the Russian school, 
will be given by Dr. F. G. Shinn in Duke’s Hall on 
Wednesday afternoons, commencing May 9, at 4.30. There 
will be vocal and instrumental illustrations. 


AWARDS 

The Philip L. Agnew Composition Prize to Frederick T. 
Durrant (a native of Beer, Devon). The adjudicators were 
Messrs. Norman O’Neill and W. H. Reed. 

The Edward W. Nicholls Prize (Pianoforte), to Cicely 
Hoye (a native of London), Betty Humby being very highly 
commended, and Phyllis Sowerby-Coo highly commended. 
The adjudicators were Miss Florence Marr, Miss Dorothy 
Grinstead, and Mrs. A. Mabel Hensman (in the chair). 

The R.A.M. Club Prize (for Violin and Pianoforte), to 
Jean Pougnet and Betty Humby. George Tobias and 
Harry Isaacs were highly commended, and Israel Schlaen 
and Gerard Moorat commended. The adjudicators were 
Messrs. Albert Sammons and William Murdoch. 


TRINITY COLLEGE MUSIC 

_As a result of the open competition held at the beginning 
ot April, the following have been awarded scholarships 
tenable at the College for varying periods and in the 
subjects named : 

PIANOFORTE.—Irene Kohler, Margaret Mather. 

SINGING. —Doris M. Clarke, Eva N. Clarke, Doris L. M. 
Duck, Lilian Mann. 

Viottn.—Henry Balen, Israel Katzoff, Reginald 
Leopold, Dorothy E. S. Macpherson, Dorothy F. Sexton, 
Gladys M. Stevens, Bernard Wright. 

Bassoon.—Leslie W. James. 

The adjudicators were Sir Frederick Bridge, Dr. C. W. 
Pearce, and Dr. E. F. Horner. 


OF 





ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT MUSICAL 
SITUATION’ 


On March 13 there was a good audience at the Musical 
Association’s meeting to hear Mr. Arthur Bliss discourse on 
‘Some Aspects of the Present Musical Situation.’ Mr. 
Percy Scholes occupied the chair. 

The lecturer began by saying that if it was true that there 
was nothing new in art, then obviously there was nothing 
new to be said about it. Musical developments followed 
each other with mathematical precision hand in hand 
with the comments thereon, recalling similar situations of 
twenty, fifty, or a hundred years before, and it might be 
logically maintained that the musical critics of to-Cay were 
but reiterating the commonplaces and eulogies of their 
predecessors of thirty years ago. The composer looked at 
music from a very different vantage-point from that of the 
critic. He was necessarily narrow-minded, leaning solely 
towards those composers who expressed a similar personality, 
and regarding with little sympathy those whose aims were 
antagonistic. In short, he viewed all music from the personal 
standpoint, while the critical mind, functioning objectively, 
focussed each facet of the art in relation to its opposite or 
adjacent facet. Therefore the views of all composers on 
contemporary music should be discredited as _ serious 
statements, 

The amateur, it was often said, was the backbone of 
British music, and we could tell the height of the musical 
barometer by studying the pressure of the amateur 
on its surface. To-day countless folk fiddled, sang, danced, 
and played; in every village choral societies were in 
active operation. In many places amateur orchestras were 
springing up, proving that making music was a very natural, 
popular, and English way of: taking pleasure as it was two 
hundred and fifty years ago during our golden age of music. 
It mattered little then, any more than now, whether they 
played with perfection and brilliance, if only they brought 
to their playing love and care. Butinall times a hybrid had 
appeared, amateur in accomplishment though professional 
in intention. The true professional was he who tried to 
make his living by attaining the highest possible efficiency, 
but this new quasi-amateur simply lost money in the effort 
to persuade himself and his friends that he was gaining an 
entry into the ranks of the professionals. The clear line 
between the one and the other was fast disappearing; for 
every one true professional player and singer at London 
recitals, there were ten bungling well-meaning amateurs. 

Of the vast number who yearly left our musical colleges 
and academies many found work in orchestras of some 
description, others filled posts in church and school. To 
these, the lecturer said, he did not refer. They justified 
their existence, and the results were generally surprisingly 
good, He spoke entirely of the multitude who aspired to 
be interpretative artists, and who at the outset of their career 
felt that some such course as the immature London recital 
must be found. Now, an immature attack in music was 
just as fatalas animmature attack in the field. Unfortunately 
in music such an enterprise did not convey you to the 
hospital ; instead, it took you to the provinces, where, with 
a carefully expurgated press notice, you swept along, 
scattering wrong notes, flat chest tones, exaggerated 
personalities, in fact, all the symptoms of a_wrongly- 
acquired metropolitan superiority, What would be the 
result to the public of flooding the world of plumbers with 
amateurs? No leaky cistern could be considered safe after 
being repaired by such a one. Similarly, the periodic 
deluging of the musical community with amateurs would 
simply result in the destruction of what little public there 
was left. 

There should be two distinct systems of training, one 
suitable for amateurs, giving them sufficient technique not 
to shame themselves in the drawing-room, and implanting 
in them a taste that was impeccable and a love that was 
lasting ; and the other, based on quite different principles, 
devised specially for the training of professional musicians. 
These professionals should be kept apart musically so far as 
possible, and during their years of training live a life bene- 
ficial to the growth of music. At the end of their 
studentship they could be wished ‘God-speed,’ with the 
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certainty that they need not fear the competition of those | THE PUPPET PLAYERS 7 
\ ) b ognis g ‘ i ir | ) 
a be sescgnived at ence as net belonging to —" The arrival in London of the Marionettes from tly } 
A fountain-head of taste was required. It was not the | Teatro dei Piccoli at Rome is indeed an event. The Pp 
public so much as musicians that were in need of education. | Teatro dei Piccoli represents a wonderfully successh It 
If in every musical post there were men whose outlook | tempt to take hold of the time-honoured puppet art 
was generous and catholic, and whose discrimination for | which has during the past few centuries been maintained 
the best music was acute, the result would be over- . higher level - Italy than in any other country, and to 
whelmingly more sudden than that obtained by herding the | revitalise it by giving it an enhanced technique and ly 
public into one room and feeding them up with musical food, | bringing it into touch with the most advanced ideas upm | A 
served with scornful condescension. It was a hopeful sign | staging and upon theatre music. There are at presen | M 
that people wished to read about music, and that in the | S¢V€® OF eight other plays in the vepertety of the theatre | va 
press there was a large space devoted to music—not so much and about twenty-five ee, Shakespeare's 7he Tempest s] fr 
in regard to reports of concerts, as to articles. No editor | there, so is a dramatic version of our old favourite, Jules ri 
would insert these from altruistic motives: they were put | \ ermes Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, and Gorzi's pe 
in to be read, and presumably they were read. classic, The Love of the Three Pomegranates, and amongst the ve 
Most composers, willingly or otherwise, were acutely | OPeras are I ergolesi $ La Serva Padrona, ¥ aisiello’s Barber | th 
susceptible to the influence of audiences. Anything that Seville, Mozart’s Don Grevanns, three Rossini Gpeens, three cu 
depended on clear, concentrated thinking was anathema Donizetti operas, Massenet’s C7nderel/a, and other things. <0 
to many listeners ; for others every bar must jolt and jar, | The piece with which the Company has elected to openits | w 
or the music was but passive and dull. Was it strange, | 5¢#50n at the Scala Theatre in London eden Which the | w 
then, that we jiggered them with rhythm and exploded libretto has been constructed out of E errault sold fairy-story, a 
them with reiteration? Was it unnatural that we tended The Sleeping Beauty, the music written by Ottorin 
towards works that were short and lacked development, Respighi, and the scenery designed by B. Angoletta. It is di 
and that were incisive and pointed ? a charming little work. T he present writer saw it upon the th 
We found that to-day the principle of polytonality—or occasion of its production at Rome a year ago, and at that of 
atonality—was superseding the old key system. We could ume expressed the hope that it would be brought t w 
point to the Schénberg school at Vienna, the Busoni school England. ; ; , ra 
at Berlin, the Stravinsky and Milhaud school at Paris, not The first thing that strikes any member of the audience th 
to speak cf Goossens and Berners in London. In rhythm who previously had not been acquainted with the work oj 
we had developed out of all recognition, due largely to the the Teatro dei Piccoli is the marvellous stage technique] co 
popularity of Slavonic music, but also traceable to the study of the puppets, which move freely and carry out motives pr 
of the supple stress and rhythm of our own Elizabethan which would be thought impossible to creatures of wood ané | hi 
writers, while in melody every year brought fresh fields for | W*. Sv life-like and so artistic indeed are the acting, ss 
exploration, the only difficulty being that certain ears resented dancing, and staging that many of the London papes ha 
the term ‘ melody’ as applied to contemporary music. As (having, rather curiously, sent their dramatic critics to report an 
the sense of hearing developed, the more melodic utterances | UPOP 4n opera) have treated the thing purely as a new am I 
could we find in the works of all ages. This great burst of interesting form of stage play. This is very unjust, tic 
musical activity in England was far from being ugly or | *"° the music is of great importance. se 
retrogressive. Although in such a mass of music there was Respighi (who so far has been chiefly known in this to 
bound to be much that was relatively unimportant and | country by one or two of his orchestral works and by his De 
occasionally trivial, there were also numerous indications | Russian Ballet adaptations of Rossini’s music to the require. = 
that out of it would come the greatest epoch in English | ments of Za RAoutigue Fantasgue) has been notably Er 
music for two hundred and fifty years. successful throughout the work in his quick adaptability t be 
i the dramatic situations. It is perhaps essential in a puppet 
play that none of these situations should be prolonged, | W! 
and the composer has passed in a light-handed way from one | th 
to another, in every case suiting the music to the needs of J th 
TERCENTENARY OF PHILIP ROSSETER the moment, in a fashion which may be described as at once | 
in the traditions of the old Italian opera and in the spiritol J %” 
DigED May 5, 1623 the modern school. The ballet dancers and the prima donna § ‘4! 
element are perhaps treated with just a touch of parody, but the 
The Tercentenary of the lutenist, Philip Rosseter, is | in the main the romantic character of the piece is preserved, J 
appropriately synchronised by the timely publication of his | so far as the composer is concerned. It is, however, a little the 
1001 Volume of Airs, edited by Dr. E. H. Fellowes, | regrettable that in the presentation there is a slight tendency , 
now reprinted in complete form for the first time since its | once or twice to drop into pantomime or farce. Dramatically all 
appearance three hundred and twenty-two years ago. the least effective scene is the first one, which contains some J ‘S 
Philip Rosseter shares with Thomas Campion the} lovely night music, but which is spoilt (in London asa fj ™ 
distinction of having been one of England’s greatest lute| Rome) by the ineffective attempt at the employment 0 che 
song-composers, and, therefore, a very brief sketch of his | fluttering bird-actors and singers. ve 
career may be of topical interest. The singing on the first night was not altogether adequate, J °! 
No biographer has given details of Rosseter prior to 1601, | failing chiefly in articulation; no doubt this will k Th 
but it is now admitted, that like his intimate friend Campion, | remedied. The translation, so far as we could hear i, J 2° 
he was of Irish ancestry, and was born about the year 1573. | seemed on the whole satisfactory, but there were one or tw con 
His 1001 Book of Airs is dedicated to Sir Thomas Monson, places (where the speaking voice was used, and where every be 
and it was followed by Lessons for the Consort in 1609. | word could be followed) which seemed decidedly unpoetic lan; 
Meantime, in 1604, he was appointed court lutenist, and | The singers are apparently seated in the orchestra. The wh 
on January 4, 1610, he acquired from Lord Barry, an Irish | conductor is Francesco Ticciati. anc 
dramatist, a share in Whitefriars Theatre. On May 31,| The audience was uproariously happy; indeed, by its thir 
1615, he was one of the four granted a patent for building a too openly expressed satisfaction, it seemed occasionally to lect 
theatre in Blackfriars, but the patent had to be surrendered | be forgetting that this was a musical piece by one of the mot J". 
in 1616, owing to the opposition of the Lord Mayor and | gifted composers of the day, and to be accepting it merely aut 
Aldermen of London. He was, however, enabled to| as a wonderful and artistically delightful display of puppt tor 
organize a new ‘Children of the Revels’ on October 31, 1617, | versatility. tot 
and the company gave a performance at Norwich on} In one respect the London first-night performance W# tha 
August 29, 1018. He lost his good friend Campion in| inferior in its interest to performances heard at Rome—f Wal 
March, 1620, Rosseter died three years later, on May 5, | ¢.c., in the absence of children. To get the fullest possible diff 
1623, at his house in Fetter Lane, and was buried at | enjoyment out of this piece London readers should take the 7 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, two days later, near his | kiddies with them, and on return they should promisetobuy } Ye 
companion Campion. W. H. G.-F. them the ‘Everyman Library’ translation of one of the Ens 
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most popular children’s books ever written, and one which 
will have great significance for them after their theatre 
experience, viz., Collodi’s Pinocchio. It is the story of a 
puppet, and well over a million copies have been sold in 
Italy alone. P. A. S. 


*THE TRANSLATION OF SONGS’ 

The members of the Musical Association listened, on 
April 10, to a paper on ‘ The Translation of Songs,’ by 
Mr. A. H. Fox-Strangways, who began by criticising 
various examples of translation. Too faithful a rendering 
from a foreign language often sounded obscure or even 
ridiculous, particularly when the original verses were not 
perhaps of a very high order. It was preferable to give a 
version rather than a translation. Not verbal exactness, but 
the picture was the essential thing. It was a frequent 
custom to print in programmes the original words, and 
sometimes the version as well, but the lecturer thought it 
would be better to give an epitome only. An audience 
wanted to grasp the point quickly and then to listen, and it 
rather liked to hear a good prose epitome expand into verse. 

It was difficult to meet the singer’s requirements, as one 
did not always know what was wanted. While it was true 
that some vowels were better than others for the production 
of high sounds, yet a good singer could sing any vowel any- 
where. The real point of importance was the held note 
rather than the high note, the weight of meaning rather 
than the vowel. 

The question of rhyme was full of difficulties. Rhyme 
could only be successfully employed when through constant 
practice it had become second nature. One should saturate 
himself with the Elizabethans, with Shelley, with Browning, 
according to circumstances, False rhyme was when one 
had to mispronounce a word, as in the case of ‘sea’ 
and ‘away.’ In such obvious rhyme as ‘trees’ and 
‘breeze,’ ‘ sorrow’ and ‘morrow,’ and the like, the objec- 
tion was that as soon as we heard the first we knew the 
second must inevitably follow, whereas rhyme was used 
to bring two unexpected, unobvious thoughts together. 
Double rhymes were also a source of difficulty. 
were but few trochees such as ‘spoken,’ ‘broken’ in 
English, many so-called such as ‘meadow,’ ‘shadow’ 
being really pyrrhics. 

It was a vexed point how far it was legitimate to tamper 
with the music. It might be objected that it was opening 
the flood-gates, but on the other hand it might be urged that 
they had already been opened. Singers often did not stick 
tothe text in opera. Chaliapin’s changes in Deze detden 
Grenadiere were much criticised, but in excuse it might be 
said that they enabled him, singing in Russian, to reproduce 
the atmosphere of the song. If it ever became necessary to 
omit or change a note, the essential thing was not to alter 
the phrasing. 

Why did we want translations? The singer was not at 
all sure that we did. The better his literary and artistic 
taste the more he felt that the atmosphere of words and 
music were one thing, and that to change the one was to 
change the other. The less able singer had another point of 
view. The foreign language was to him a refuge from 
criticism, a point so obvious that it need not be laboured. 
The audience had another objection to translations. After 
acentury of foreign opera and foreign lieder singers, it had 
come to accept the view that the words ought if possible to 
be a little mysterious. Therefore it welcomed a foreign 
language which it knew imperfectly, and still more one 
which it did not know at all. The translator had 
another point of view. He badly wanted criticism while the 
thing was inthe making ; afterwards it was too late. Inthe 
lecturer’s experience he not only needed it but also welcomed 
it. Then he wanted fame, such fame as consisted in his 
authorship being at least acknowledged. Then he was said 
to want money—like most other people—but for that he had 
to find a market. Ready markets were only for those things 
that could easily be made and that a great many people 
wanted. Translation that was worth anything was very 
difficult to make, and few wanted it at present. 


the difference to the conviction of his song. Second, teachers 
of singing would be as glad to be relieved of the necessity 
for teaching what could only be parrot-knowledge of foreign 
languages, as would be their pupils to be relieved of the 
necessity for acquiring it. Third, this parrot-knowledge was 
| painful to anyone in the andience who really knew the 
language, and fourth, that we were, he believed, the only 
nation which accepted opera in a foreign language. We did 
not in any case hear many of the words on the stage, and 
the sense was inferred from what we saw and the very little 
| that we heard, [English words, if they were the right ones, 
would help these out. The successof Figaro and Don Juan 
had been assured by their admirable versions. Even in 
cases where the version might not be so good, did we really 
want to go back again to the original ? 

At the close of the lecture there was a discussion on 
various points, the speakers being Mr. Gilbert Webb, 
Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. E. J. Dent, and Mr. Frederic 
Leeds. 





London Concerts 


WOLVERHAMPTON MUSICAL SOCIETY 


At its concert at Queen’s Hall on April 7 the Wolver- 
hampton Choir (two hundred and fifty strong) sang two 
exacting programmes — the Vaughan Williams J/ass, 
Bantock’s Vanity of Vanities, Graham Godfrey’s 7he 
Forsaken Merman, and short works by Besly, Jacobson, 
Gerrard Williams, Bantock, and Armstrong Gibbs. 

The drum had been beaten so loudly beforehand that we 
naturally expected great things from these singers. <A 
provincial choir that comes to London with a reputation of 
| being in the first flight must be judged by the standard of such 
choirs as the Oriana and Philharmonic, the Glasgow Orpheus, 
| and the north country cracks. Frankly, the Wolverhampton 
singers are not in this class) They may be in a few 
years, if the praises and laurel wreaths lately lavished on 








There | them do not lead them to think they are there already. 


Their best work at Queen’s Hall was in the J/ass, but even 
so there was a good deal of bad intonation (chiefly owing to 
the sopranos’ habit of ‘going for’ high notes, too often 
reaching only the under edge of them); the more rapid 
passages—e.g., the Peni sunt—were not clearly defined ; 
attack and release were not neat (a fine and not difficult 
effect was missed through the blurred entry of the Af chords 
in the second page of the Sanctus); the texture suffered 
from occasional lack of unanimity ; and there was a tendency 
to lose grip of both tone and rhythm in /zanzssimo singing. 
These are not trifling blemishes (which the best of choirs 
show at times) ; they are cardinal faults that were apparent 
throughout the concert, and no first-rank choir is guilty of 
them. 

Yet the choir had its moments. Its potentialities were 
shown in the exquisite opening of the Ayrze by the 
contraltos, some splendidly rich solo passages by the 
basses, and a few ringing climaxes. When its average is up 
to the level of these purple patches it will be one of the best 
choirs in the country. No one wishes it that consummation 
more heartily than the present writer. It should be added 
that the programme was ill chosen. It contained the 
minimum of ‘ straight’ choral work, and only choirs with a 
long experience of modern and tricky writing could have 
come through such a scheme with flying colours. Miss 
Ursula Greville was the chief soloist. She sang with far 
more power and effect than hitherto, but was not well 
suited by some of her material. A group of modern 
English songs with pianoforte accompaniment would have 
showed her at her best, and would have given the heavy 
dose of a capfe//a work the contrast it badly needed. H.G. 


GEORGES ENESCO 
The Rumanian composer-violinist, Georges Enesco, well- 
known at Paris (where he is resident) and in the United 
States, is as yet little-known here, except by his second 














The lecturer summed up some of the advantages of using 
versions, They were, first, that an Englishman singing 
English was singing what he understood, and that made all 


Rumanian Rhapsody, which has been occasionally played. 
He appeared on March 17 at a Queen’s Hall Symphony 
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concert, in Lalo’s S/anish Symphony, and_ con- 
ducting the Rhapsody just mentioned. 

As a violinist Enesco is exceedingly neat and finished— 
his tone is very sweet but not very full. He sinks himself 
more than the average fiddler in the general interest of the 
composition, recognising that. a concerto is not a mere 
violin display-piece with orchestral accompaniment. What 
seems lacking in his playing might perhaps be most exactly 
described as virility. 

The Rhapsody shows neither modern harmonic or 
orchestral leanings nor classical understanding of form—in 
the sense of giving just enough and not too much of every 
piece of subject-matter, and so arranging the latter that one 
passage contrasts attractively with another. Indeed, a good 
deal of the piece is little better than harmonious wandering. 
Novak’s Overture to Vrehlicky’s tragedy Lady Godiva was 
played at the same concert. It is poor stuff, of the would- 
be descriptive kind. Sir Henry Wood, of course, acted 
as conductor-in-chief. P. A. S. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Mr. Gerrard Williams’s 7hree Pre/udes, for orchestra, 
had their first performance at the London Symphony 
Orchestra’s concert of March 19, Albert Coates conducting. 
Their separate titles are By Haworth Falls, Solitude, and 
Autumn, They are very short, and also slight in texture. 
Though not of any great importance as compositions, 
they are yet worthy of note as attempting no more than 
they accomplish, and as providing the sort of music that, 
whilst refined and delicate, is yet within anybody’s powers of 
immediate appreciation. The last circumstance gives them 
a practical value of which conductors will doubtless take 
note. ° 

Beethoven’s Zwferor Concerto was played at this 
concert by young Nikisch. It was well performed, in the 
sense that all the notes were there, that they were played at 
the right time, that they were played with a sense of ease, 
and so forth. But the Zm/eror is very, very long, and only 
the most subtle playing (such as, decidedly, that of Busoni, 
and also that of Cortét) can to-day justify its inclusion in a pro- 
gramme. Nikisch is at present perhaps rather over-praised. 
He. plays well, but in judgment and finesse yet has things 
to learn. Whether his curiously ill-considered ‘ method ’ 
(wrists below the keyboard seems to be a feature of it) will 
allow him to go so far as his start in life would seem to 
promise, remains to be seen. At present his name isa help, 
and he has, of course, undeniable talent. 

Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody, Mozart’s E flat Symphony, 
and Weber’s Zuryanthe Overture made up the programme. 
Coates was in good form, but he lapsed into a regrettable 
sentimentality in the slow movement of the Concerto. 

P. A. S. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

Frank Bridge’s 7e Sea and Delius’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in C minor were included in the programme of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society on March together with a 
previously unheard Hatarera of Louis Aubert, and the 
Erotca. 

The Sea is a remarkably vivid four-movement Suite 
(a symphony in effect) which has now been made more 
available by the Carnegie Trust’s publication of the 
score, and ought to be frequently played. ‘ Seascape,’ 
“Sea Foam,’ ‘ Moonlight,’ and ‘Storm’ are its four 
sections, and in each the mood suggested by the title 
is aptly represented by the music. Coates had evidently 
taken much trouble in the preparation of this work, 
his rendering of the last movement suggested that on 
his voyage home from New York a few days previously he 
had had experiences of which he would fain tell us. 

The Delius Concerto has been praised by colleagues, and 
it is fair to state this when laying down one’s own firm 
opinion that it is a poor work and now unrepresentative 
of its composer. Katharine Goodson played the solo part 
to the admiration of a large section of the audience, but 
not to that of the writer, who felt a total lack of charm 


7? 


in her interpretation, though he was able to share the 
appreciation of the easy agility displayed. 

The Aubert work attempts the suggestion of Spanish 
languor, and achieves only dulness. There are cheap 
sequential passages, and the many attempted climaxes are 
not genuine climaxes of emotion but mere pilings up of 
sound. 

It is worthy of remark that a day or two after the 
Philharmonic concert—for which two rehearsals had been 
held—Coates conducted Augusteum concerts at Rome, for 
each of which he was allowed ten rehearsals. Is it generally 
realised on how little preparation our conductors and 
orc hestras give their so often effective performances ? 

P. A. S. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM’S RETURN 


Sir Thomas Beecham made his reappearance in London 
music at the Albert Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 8, and 
the warmth of the reception given him by the huge audience 
must have convinced him that his splendid work for music 
in England, particularly during the war, has not been 
forgotten by music-lovers, inarticulate as they may have 
seemed during his three-and-a-half years’ retirement. 

The concert was partly experimental—a gallant attempt 
to overcome the acoustical disabilities of the Albert Hall by 
means of a doubled orchestra. The original intention, I 
believe, had been to have an orchestra of two hundred and 
thirty, but perhaps this was found impracticable ; anyhow, 
we had to content ourselves with one of a hundred and 
seventy. The effect in an ordinary hall would have been 
overwhelming, and no doubt it was so in those parts of the 
Albert Hall in which one can really hear the sounds pro- 





duced by an orchestra, and not—as generally happens to me 
|—either half the effect or twice the effect, but rarely 
| precisely the effect. I understand that there was a wireless 
| transmitter over the orchestra, and it would seem the 
| listeners-in got the best of the concert: I saw a cultivated 
musical friend the same evening, and he told me that the 
performance of Zhe Xide of the Valkyries sounded superb. 
As a matter of fact, this was one of the things that came 
out best in the hall itself. The scoring of Zin He/denlebern 
| was not so kindly treated by the hall; but the splendid 
| * Chasse royale’ from Berlioz’s 7royens undoubtedly gained 
| by the doubled brass and the spaciousness of the auditorium. 
| I had heard it two or three weeks before under Sir Thomas, 
|and could compare the two impressions pretty accurately. 
| Neither Dame Clara Butt’s singing nor, in general, the 
| music she sang was in keeping with the orchestral part of 
|the programme; but the time we spent with her was 
perhaps not wasted, as it enabled us to see Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s conducting more clearly for the finely wrought, 
| fine-edged thing it is. His style is the true singing style. 
| The ideal singing instrument, it is hardly a paradox to 
| say, is not the human voice but the violin: not even the 
| best voice that I, at any rate, have ever heard could 
| compare with the violin of a Kreisler or an Ysave for 
| delicacy of nuance and elasticity of rhythm. It is this 
| pure singing quality that Sir Thomas tries incessantly 
| to get out of an orchestra, and that he generally succeeds 
in getting, in spite of the usual English difficulties 
in the matter of rehearsal. He is not, I imagine, greatly 
interested in any music but beautiful music—music that 
should not be touched by any performer except with a 
caress. He had his opportunity at the Albert Hall concert 
in such things as the Oderon Overture—the Aianissimi of 
which were almost incredibly fine—the lovely Intermezzo 
from Delius’s Village Romeo and Juliet, and that ravishing 
Adagio for strings, from Mozart’s second Divertimento, that 
he used to play, in the old days, as a Prelude to the second 
Act of Figaro, where it seemed so apposite to the mood of 
the Countess’s opening aria. 

To hear such things as these played in such a way, and 
then to listen to Dame Clara Butt, was to realise the 
difference between the true singing style and what, both in 
its virtues and its defects, is more the organ style. If an 
organ could pronounce words, it would, I fancy, remind us 
very much of Dame Clara Butt: there would be the same 
wealth of tone, the same lack of the finer shadings, the 
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finer accents, the finer phrasing that the more sensitive 
string instruments can give us, or the voices of the few 


singers, such as Battistini and Gerhardt, who can play upon 
their voices as upon a violin. FE. N. 
SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 


A soprano, Madame Kristyna Morfova—who isa Bulgarian 
by birth and sings at the Prague Opera House—has been 
admired in London, first at AZolian Hall, which was too 
small for her voice, and then at the Albert Hall, which was 
too large for her audience. At moments we were reminded of 
that other famous Prague singer, Emmy Destinn. There was 
something of her rich /egaéo, of her power for reinforcing an 
intense effect, and furthermore that strain of yearning 
expressiveness so characteristic of Slavonic singers, which, 
when not merely peevish, is so undeniably appealing. 
Madame Morfova has not decidedly mapped out her art as 
did Destinn. She is in turn a lyric, dramatic, and coloratura 
soprano. She is good in all, but we feel that she overdoes 
this versatility, and that she could be better in any one of 
these styles if she concentrated on it. And it was hard to 
resist the suspicion that the singer was more willing to 
parade her fine voice and prodigious range rather than serve 
the cause of good music, too little of which was on her 
programmes. One elaborate piece, by Drouet, at the 
second concert, really lacked the least element of musical 
justification, and the execution of it was marred by a 
succession of exaggerated aspirates. Despite one or two 
hard high notes, the Astra fiammante aria of Mozart was 
sung amazingly. Her success was such that she is certain 
now to be often heard in London, 

M. Dinh Gilly sang at an Albert Hall concert at which 
his daughters, Paule (singer) and Renée (pianoforte), were 
introduced to London. M. Gilly sings now more like a 
basso cantante than a baritone. He is more careful of his 
high notes, covering earlier than of old. His lower notes 
have mellowed. In songs of Borodin and Gretchaninov 
he varied his colour admirably between a voluptuous 
richness and an almost forbidding frontal tone. The two 
young women were good, but not out-of-the-way good. 

An American tenor, Mr. Charles Hackett, sang for the 
first time, in the same hall, and was not overawed. He found 
his poise at once, and his fine, bright voice won admiration. 
It is bountiful, and the lightest breath fans it into song. 
In expressing an accumulation of passion in a song of Liszt, 
Mr. Hackett was quite remarkable. He got a thrilling 
climax, and made us feel all the same that he was still 
firmly controlled and had by no means reached his last 
ounce. But his English must be reproached. It was 
mannered—vowels over-broadened, consonants too sharply 
clipped. 

Mr. Roland Hayes is one of the most popular singers in 
these days, and deserves to be. His is an art of sweetness 
and delicacy. He never indulges in a violent contrast. 
You feel that this delightful voice is always at the service 
not only of the song as a whole but also of each individual 
word. He chooses good music, too. His programme at 
his last recital ranged from Purcell and Arne to Wolf and 
Debussy. His gift for detailing fine shades brought about a 
wonderful interpretation of Zes Cloches of this last. 
Mr. Harold Craxton was his complete collaborator. 


negligibly small. She has a strange habit of sometimes 
| letting a phrase go adrift as though it had ceased to interest 
her. Sequence is thus lost, and a song becomes scrappy. 
| Miss Nichol’s mezza-voce was good, but her messa di voce 
| hardened in the making. 

| Mr. Randall Stevens, gifted with a good baritone voice, 
| uses it very injudiciously. At two concerts of late he has 
| tackled operatic pieces calling for at least three different 
| sorts of voice and styles of singing. At ®Zolian Hall he 
| attempted, among other things, Scarpia’s ‘Supper Song” 
| (Zosca), the Largo al factotum, and some Massenet—and 
attempted all in the wrong way. He tries to run before 
having learnt to walk. Miss Reba Cohen, who joined in 
his concert, is also immature, but has a pretty voice, and 
sang some Massenet fairly well, often drawing a delicate line. 

Miss Dora Labbette, at the last of the Goossens concerts 

essayed the admirable Four Medieval Songs of Gustav Holst 
to Miss Isolde Menges’s accompaniment (violin), and in 
some ways the performance came nearer the ideal than any 
other we had known of these most searching songs, which 
really demand every quality of head and heart, of exact 
musicianship, and of devoted feeling. Miss Labbette’s 
unaffected grace helps things. She sings with an easy 
looseness that is almost overdone. A measure of tightening- 
up might, without robbing her of her naturalness, some- 
times add more warmth and purpose to her singing, which 
now verges on the languid. But she did a great deal in 
singing those Holst songs so well. Later Miss Labbette 
gave some of Mr. Herbert Bedford’s interesting essays in 
unaccompanied song. 
Music in not very dissimilar vein is Vaughan Williams's 
| set of Chaucer songs Merciless Beauty, which Miss Ursula 
Greville had the taste and courage to sing (for their remote, 
| archaic style does not make for pepularity) at the London 
|concerts of the Wolverhampton Musical Society. Such 
| songs are an entirely English possession—they owe nothing 
to a foreign tradition, and ought to be duly prized. Miss 
Greville was singing better, with warmer lower notes, and a 
more natural utterance. Her style remains too uncertain, 
and she lapses into a mannered expression—which very 
possibly she thinks her best! It was unfortunate for her 
that in Vaughan Williams’s songs no fewer than sixteen lines 
end on ‘ een’ rhymes, for this is a vowel to which the singer 
never once gave a really bright value. Her ‘clean’ was 
something more like ‘ clun.’ 

The peculiar interest in Madame Lily Payling’s concert 
lay neither in the choice cf music nor even in her singing of 
it, for though she has a good voice it is not used with any 
very formed or characteristic art—but in a curious experiment. 
| The singer was actually present part of the time, and in the 
| course of the concert she journeyed off to wireless head- 
| quarters to send back a song to her audience by the ether. 
| The conveying of it was perfect, but the singer might 

well have been present. The qualities and imperfections 
| of her singing were alike faithfully maintained. 

| Miss Dorothy Ellis began her recital with the customary 
| group of Italian arze antiche, and began well. Her vocal 
| line was unhesitating, her phrasing well felt, the tone 
|and sentiment finely matched. And Miss Ellis (when 
| singing Italian) finished off her phrases with an open 
| throat. There was no laxness. One felt in her the con- 
| fidence of an artist. The voice soared and the high 
| notes were ‘spread’ as by an experienced singer. The 
| ‘Letter Song’ from Massenet’s Werther was a degree less 











Mr. Gale Gardiner, who was heard at AZolian Hall, is a| successful, and Miss Ellis, when she reached some English 





pleasing singer in the gracefully-modelled English style of | songs by Armstrong Gibbs, was well-nigh ineffective. Putting 
which Gervase Elwes was a most shining example.|the programme aside one understood hardly a word. 
He has no specially beautiful voice, and ventures but little in | When will our singers learn to pay attention to their native 
the way of elaboration, but he scores by good feeling and| tongue? Here was one of real talent, who had clearly 
judgment, by discriminating choice of songs and the | devoted all her care to other languages and so made nothing 
pleasant elegance of his platform behaviour. In quality and | of the equal musical possibilities of English. 
range he might be equally considered baritone or light tenor. | Miss Meta Reddish’s concert at £olian Hall was 
A song-cycle by Miss Phyllis Norman-Parker was new, and | one almost flagrantly designed merely to show off a voice. 
proved agreeable and not common. | The voice in such circumstances must be very, very good. 
Miss Elizabeth Nichol received encouragement from her | This young American’s was bright and open enough ; but it 
audience at -Eolian Hall, encouragement which she | was not wonderful to the point of persuading us that the 
deserves, Her voice at the moment is too tautly strung to | Mad Scene from the ridiculous Ambroise Thomas’s Haver 
give much chance of expressive freedom. The upper notes | was worth all that trouble. 
ue excellently supported, but downwards there is too little| | Miss Dora Stevens, who appeared on April 17, was a quite 
telaxation, so that the lower part of the voice is tight and | young singer, and there were immaturities against which 
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could be set a very certain girlish charm. She has plenty | THE NOVELLO CHOIR 


of time in which to fortify her breath-control and stimulate | The Nov re 
her rhythm. Her voice has possibilities; her beautiful, | 1¢ Novello Choir’s concert (conductor, Mr. Harold 


pealing high notes will be more venturously used. Miss | Brooke) on April 17 at Bishopsgate Institute began with 
: | Gustav Holst’s 57. Pauls Suite for strings, nowadays an 


Stevens’s English group included the names of Parry, f ai ~ a a 
Rootham, Bax, Martin Shaw, Frank Sridge, and | irresistibly favourite work wherever it is heard, and went on 
Huntington Woodman. H.J.K. |te three Madrigals of W ilbye— Thus saith my Chloris trom 
: . | the 1598, and Ye that do live and Love not me for comely grac 
from the 1609 volume—all examples of the great man’s 
rWo PIANISTS | lighter vein. Some songs sung by Mr. Henry Wendon, and 
Mitja Nikisch’s recital showed him once more to be| the Brahms Waltzes, Op. 52, came between the Madrigals and 


the second part of the programme, given up to a selection 
of movements from Purcell’s Atag Arthur. This made 
delightful hearing. The numbers of the performers were not 
such as to overweight the immortally fresh and fanciful 
music; and then we had a soprano, Miss Norah Scott 
Turner, with the technique and the charming voice apt for 
those solos, such as Fadrest /s/e, which, when properly sung, 
renew our delight in pure, limpid vocal music. No one 
in any time or clime has known better than Purcell what is 


i pianist partly in love with his instrument, partly in revolt 
against it. Like every sensitive musician, he longs to get 
out of the pianoforte keys the delicate nuances that the 
violinist’s left hand gets out of the violin strings, and often 
he succeeds as well as any pianist can in this respect. But 
he is very young, and at present the delicate personal artist 
that is hereditary in him is rather at war with the traditional 
Sturm und Drang young artist that is also in him. He is 
so determined to wrest its secret from whatever music he a : we 
happens to be playing that he sometimes lays too violent the nature and field of the human voice, and it is our 
hands upon it; there are some things, such as the Chopin | reproach in England, even to-day, that so small a pro- 
Waltzes, the secret of which comes forth more readily under | Portion of Purcell is regularly sung. Our singers who 
a less drastic handling. M. Nikisch is best, at present, make a sort of rite of Gia i Sole dal Gange, Vittoria, 
with music of a certain recalcitrance, such as that of | “¢orta! and O cessate dia piagarmi—why do they not base 
| their art on our own equal classic master of song? The 
tenor song, How dlest are shepherds, is a characteristically 


Brahms. But he is undoubtedly destined to be a great 





player: already he has the power of seeing a big work as a 
whole, and drawing one great rhythmic line through it. 

D’ Albert also has this faculty, and that in such a degree | 
that in spite of all his defects it keeps us continuously | 
interested in what he is playing. But his Beethoven 
recital on April I! unfortunately showed him to be very | 
careless of such things as beauty of tone, fineness or variety | 
of nuance, or even note-accuracy. I have seldom heard 
more ugly pianoforte playing, yet its very ugliness often 
had a compelling force. E. N. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 

The best of recent chamber concerts was that given by | 
Mr. Goossens at -Eolian Hall on March 28—the fifth and | 
last of his series. The Philharmonic String Quartet was | 
joined by Mr. James Lockyer and Mr. Ambrose Gauntlett, | 
and between them they played Vaughan Williams’s Phantasy 
(Juintet, Mr. Goossens’s Phantasy Quartet and Mr. Frank 
Bridge’s Sextet—three works of high quality and well | 
contrasted. Between whiles Miss Dora Labbette sang. 

The Snow String Quartet played at Kensington Town | 
Hall on March 27, and produced two Zegends by Mr. W. H. | 
Reed—both well-devised descriptive pieces. 


AMATEUR ORCHESTRAS 


Trinity College of Music gave good value at Queen’s Hall, 
on March 20, with an orchestral concert under the direction 
of Mr. Joseph Ivimey. After Dr. C. W. Pearce had 
conducted his /# Memoriam for strings and organ, and | 
Dame Ethel Smyth her Overture to Zhe IVreckers, the most 
pleasing event in the programme was the revival of 
Edward German’s Suite, 7e 7Zemfter (written long ago as 
incidental music to a play by Henry Arthur Jones). 
Miss Dorothy Grace Callender (pianoforte) was the most 
promising of the soloists. 

Mr. Frank Aycliffe has made a quite capable Lody of the 
Port of London Authority Amateur Orchestra, which has 
now worked for six seasons. It is well up to the standard 
represented (at the Bishopsgate Institute on March 23) by 
the erry Wives of Windsor Overture and the Berlioz 
arrangement of Weber’s /nvifation @ la Valse. 

Conducted by Mr. B. Patterson Parker, the Civil Service 
Orchestra made good showing at (Jueen’s Hall on April 13. 
\ Brandenburg Concerto and the C minor Symphony were 
in the programme, and Mr. Harold Samuel played Weber’s | 

mcertstucr. 

Mr. Archibald Winter writes pointing out that in our 
notice (in the April number) of the Bach Choir’s 
performance of the S¢. J/atthew Passion at (Queen’s Flall, | 
on March 7, he is credited with the singing of the part of | 
the Evangelist, whereas the singer was Mr. Norman Stone. | 
We are sorry the slip got past us, and we gladly correct it. | 


| parts were 


bewitching tune, and the duet (bass and soprano), You say 
*tis love, contains some of Purcell’s peculiarly vivid 
recitative. It was admirably sung by Miss Scott Turner 
and Mr. Joseph Farrington (the latter managed to get a 
good bottom C in Ve dlustering brethren). Bvt a catalogue 
of the beauties of Atug Arthur would be long. The 
audience delighted in it all, and insisted on hearing the 
rattling bass song and chorus, Your hay it is mowed, over 
again. 


CHORAL CONCERTS 

Although the Royal Choral Society’s performance of 
The Messtah at the Royal Albert Hall on Good Friday was 
a homage to tradition, it did not bow to precedent 
Mozart’s additional accompaniments were used for the first 
time within twenty-five years. Mr. Eugéne Goossens, the 
conductor, obeyed his own rules of ¢empz, which did not 
countenance lingering; and the choir discovered a new 
fund of vitality, and sang conspicuously well. The solo 
sung by Miss Ruth Vincent, Miss Edna 
Thornton, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Norman Allin. 
The Messiah was also given on Good Friday by the 
People’s Palace Choral and Orchestral Society, under 
Mr. Frank Idle. 

The choral singing in Parszfa/ at Goldsmiths’ College on 
March 24 did credit to the South London Philharmonic 
Society. Mr. W. H. Kerridge conducted. On the same 
evening the Great Eastern Railway Musical Society gave 
‘Bohemian’ concert at Queen’s Hall. The amateur 
orchestra and the male-voice choir of over two hundred 
voices joined in Stanford’s Cavalier Songs and Gernsheim's 


| Triumph Song under Col. W. Johnson Galloway. 


Dulwich Philharmonic Society was conducted by Mr 
Arthur Fagge at the Crystal Palace on April 7, Mr. W. H. 
Kerridge being indisposed. It was a Dvorak evening, 
the New World Symphony and Stabat Mater occupying 
nearly the whole programme. Both choir and orchestra 


| acquitted themselves well. 


In aid of the Newspaper Press Fund, the Westminster 
Choral Society sang at Queen’s Hall on April 10. The 
works chosen were Purcell’s music to A7ug Arthur and the 
new cantata, A Zale of Alsatia, by Mr. Vincent Thomas, 
the Society’s conductor. 

The Ancient Mariner was sung at Hampstead Con 
servatoire on April 10 by the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Choral Society, a new organization that is progressing 
favourably under the care of Mr. Francis Hamblin. 

The Langham Choral Society sang Zhe Dream 9 
Gerontius on April 11 at Queen’s Hall, with Mr. Hugh 
Marleyn conducting. 
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Last on the present list comes the Crystal Palace Choral 
and Orchestral Society with a laudable performance of Aing 
Olaf on April 14. Both choir and orchestra did excellent 
work under the direction of Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock. 


THE BOURNEMOUTH FESTIVAL 


This year a second Easter Festival of British music has 
been given at Bournemouth by Sir Dan Godfrey and his 
valiant orchestra, and there is the prospect of this becoming 
a fixed institution, the more so as Bournemouth is at length 
going to do the handsome thing, and shortly provide music 
with a more sufficient home. Its construction is to be begun 
this year, and two years hence we are to expect the house- 
warming of a surpassing fine concert-hall on which nearly 
£200,000 is to be spent. 

Too long Bournemouth, favoured and balmy haunt of the 
leisured and the well-to-do, has been content to let music 
strive against the drawbacks of the rather ramshackle Winter 
Garden, a long acquiescence that we may perhaps put down 
to the soft, complacent air of the place, encouraging to 
procrastination. But while we thus hint at a reproach, it is 
of course not forgotten that at Bournemouth a richer and 
more intelligent musical work has been done than at any 
other English watering-place, and at the same time only fair 
to remember that indoor diversions at such places have 
against them the English holiday-maker’s fresh-air craving, 
which does not encourage such artistic activities as have 
made a musical name for Wiesbaden and Monte Carlo. 
During this Bournemouth Festival the greatest names, and a 
rare diversity of good works, failed to fill all seats at the 
afternoon concerts. And who could be censorious over this, 


when pine-woods and _ sea-shore, and rhododendron 
gardens were basking in the first bounty of summer 
sun? At night, however, the hall was not half large 
enough. 


By * Festival’ do not, in the leisure of Bournemouth, 
conceive the few packed respiteless days of Leeds or 
of the Three Choirs. This Festival was spread over foyr 
or five weeks, and simply was a certain intensilying of 
Sir Dan Godfrey’s orchestra’s usual activity. It is the | 
usual thing for British music to be welcomed there and for | 
British composers (better known there personally than | 
anywhere in the country) to conduct there everything they | 
write of reasonable importance. The Festival was a stref/o | 
—more of the accustomed thing in a given space. 





If you | 
were so privileged as to make an Easter holiday of five | 
weeks you might have heard works of half a hundred of | 
our composers, nearly all living, and witnessed half of these | 
actually taking part either as conductors or pianists. 

This meant for the orchestra a labour that impressed. 
The Festival may have been a leisurely affair for onlookers, 
but what of the orchestra, which one day was tackling the 
London Symphony and the next the new Sinfonietta of | 
Mr. Eugéne Goossens, Mr. Arthur Bliss’s Xylophone | 
Concerto, Sir Edward Elgar’s Fa/staff, or Lord Berners’s | 
Spanish Phantasy, and so on, up and down the whole | 
gamut of modern British art? Coming from (ueen’s Hall | 


played justly and purely. Mr. Edward German had a 
successful evening to himself, including the attractive 7eme 
and Diversions, and Dame Ethel Smyth was tremendously 
acclaimed. Miss Dorothy Moulton sang in excerpts from 
The Wreckers. 

This Festival in one way does more than any other—in 
generously giving a hearing to the young people whoare not 
quite celebrities yet. Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s J7s7on of 
Night, Mr. S. H. Braithwaite’s Summer Day, Mr. Maurice 
Besly’s M/ist in the Valley and Lament of Phaedra (sung 
by Miss Carrie Tubb) are examples, all of them works 
which could be heard with unfeigned interest, the more that 
we felt the promising authors to be no doubt reaping from 
the performance experience and a criticism more useful than 
words. Before London, Bournemouth heard Mr. Hamilton 
Harty’s new Pianoforte Concerto, in which he himself 
played. This work was, in a scheme so eclectic, an 
effective counterweight, reassuring to conservative souls, 
against the adventurous works of Goossens, Bliss, and 
Berners. The proficient hand was, of course, not to be 
missed in this Concerto, which, however, did not make any 
uncommon effect until we reached its fairly animated and 
dramatic Finale. Mr. T. F. Dunhill’s Symphony was 
another new work, which came towards the end of the 
month. 

But to give a day by day account of the Festival would 
mean too many words. “An interesting incident, the 
unveiling by Sir Hugh Allen of a memorial tablet to Sir 
Hubert Parry, reminded or more probably informed us that 
Parry was Bournemouth-born. X. 


Music in the Provinces 


BAtH.—The Pump Room Spring Festival was held 
during the week beginning April 9, and at the opening 
concert Mr. John Ireland gave a recital of his own piano- 
forte compositions. Other items performed were H. A. 
Keyser’s Pianoforte Quintet and Mozart’s Trio for clarinet, 
viola, and pianoforte. On April 9 the Choral Society 
performed the Hiawatha trilogy. ——Mr. Eugene (Goossens 
conducted an orchestral concert on April 11, which included 
some of his own compositions; M. Arthur de Greef gave a 
pianoforte recital on Apri! 12; Miss Daisy Kennedy a violin 
recital on April 13; and Mr. Ben Davies a song recital on 
April 14. 





BiIRMINGHAM.—Conducted by Sir Henry Wood at his 
best, the Festival Choral Society and the City Orchestra 
gave a magnificent performance of Beethoven’s .J/ass in D 
at the Society’s last concert of the season. The soloists 
were Mesdames Lilian Stiles-Allen and Dilys Jones, and 
Messrs. Arthur Jordan and Robert Radford, whose 
voices blended well in the quartet sections.——Gounod’s 
Redemption was given on Good Friday by the Midland 
Musical Society.——Earlier in the week Bach’s S¢. 
Matthew Passion was sung in Kidderminster Town Hall 





one found at first the strings (14 violins, 4 violas, 4 ’cellos,| by the local Choral Society under Mr. Irving Glover. 
and 4 basses) sounding light, but as one got used to| The soloists were the Misses Margaret Harrison and 
the scale, respect for these musicians increased. Even| Dorothy d’Orsay and Messrs. Webster Millar and Arthur 
when they flirted with peril, as in Mr. Goossens’s work |Cranmer.——-Graham Godfrey’s twelve-part setting for 
(under-rehearsed), they saved themselves, and indeed with | unaccompanied chorus of Flecker’s Zhe Golden /ourney to 
brilliance. This bright and elegantly factured S7nfonietta | Samarkand was given its first performance by Mr. Joseph 
decidedly made a hit. Lewis and his Wolverhampton Musical Society before their 

The Festival began on March 24 with a madrigal concert | visit to London.——Bourneville Works Musical Society 
by the ‘English Singers,’ and an orchestral concert of made a bold venture during the month by giving a concert in 
compositions by the ‘Old Guard’ (Parry, Mackenzie,; Birmingham Town Hall. It provided some vigorous 
Stanford, and Cowen). Sir Alexander Mackenzie| male-voice singing; Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Robert 
was, a fortnight later, there himself, to conduct his} Parker were the soloists. ——At its Sunday concerts the City 
Overture, Youth, Sport, and Loyalty. Of Vaughan! Orchestra has given the rarely heard sixth Symphony of 
Williams we had the London Symphony, the Fantasia on a} Schubert—the little one in C major. On another evening 
Theme of Tallis (strings), and the too little known violin| Beethoven’s A major Symphony had for company the 
work, Zhe Lark Ascending. Mr. Holst was represented by | Ziebes/ieder Waltzes of Brahms and the A’senkavaiter 
Beni Mora and the St. Pau?s Suite. Sir Edward Elgar’s | Waltzes of Strauss. As Holst’s S¢. Paul's Suite was also 
concert was on April 4. He conducted Fa/staff, the Bach | included, the programme could be styled an apotheosis of the 
Fantasia and Fugue, and the Violin Concerto. He made us| dance.——The Mid-Day concerts retain a high level of 
eel that Fa/s/af has not yet had its due. In the Concerto, | interest. They have provided a finely-blended and well- 
he Finale of which was abridged, Miss Margaret Fairless | nuanced performance of Brahms’s G minor Pianoforte 
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(Juartet by the Beatrice Hewitt party, and an interpretation | 
of Beethoven’s Aveufser Sonata by Mr. Frank Venton and | 
Miss Marjorie Sotham which did credit to a couple of 
capable and enthusiastic artists. A Handel Sonata and 
pieces by Sinding and Tor Aulin revealed in Miss Grace 
Digby a violinist with exquisite tone-production and a 
beautiful style. Songs by Holst, Vaughan Williams, and a 
group of lute-songs were well given by Mr. Leslie Bennett, 
a promising local baritone. Mr. Arthur Jordan at his 
recital confined himself to English songs, of which 
Holbrooke’s Come not when J am dead was by far the best. 
It was followed by Thomas F. Dunhill’s cycle of Yeats 
settings. Mr. Jordan was in splendid voice, and sang with 
his customary insight.——Reimar de Radum, a Danish 
pianist, announced for the first time here, proved a player of 
great intellectual strength. Liszt’s St. Francis walking on 
the waters was especially well played. Two works, new 
to Birmingham, were incuded in the New Concert Society’s 
programme on April 10, Frank Bridge’s Cello Sonata, as 
played by Messrs. Frederick Bye and Wilfred Ridgway, was 
disappointing; the string and pianoforte writing seemed 
poorly unified, The English Trio probably did nearly all 
that is to be done with Paul Juon’s 7770 Caprice, but the 
composer has little to say that is worth the saying. 
Mr. Michael Mullinar becomes more and more our 
indispensable accompanist; his share in the success of 
many recitals has been at least equal to that of the recital- 
giver. On June 2 the Repertory Theatre promises the 
first performance of Dame Ethel Smyth’s new one-Act 
tes Galantes. 














opera, 


BRADFORD.—Miss Margaret Collins’s pianoforte recital in 
the Mechanics’ Institute, on March 22, was arranged under 
the auspices of the British Music Society. Among her items 
Miss Collins included J. B. McEwen’s Vignettes, Goossens’s 
Kaleidoscope, a Bax Lullaby, Pierné’s Nocturne en Forme de 
Valse, and a charming Arietta by Leonardo Leo.——On 
March 24, at the annual meeting of the Bradford Permanent 
Orchestra, it was stated that subscribers had increased from 
seven hundred and thirty to a thousand and twenty-seven. 
Also that after wiping off the deficit at the opening of the 
season, a credit balance of £53 had been achieved at its 
close, thanks to the generosity of the players, who accepted 
less than their usual fees.——March 26 was the occasion of 
the concluding Bradford Free Chamber Concert, when Mr. 
A. E. Dunford (violin) played Walford Davies’s Sonata in 
D minor and Sjogren’s Op. 47, in B minor. 


BRIstoL.—At Winscombe, on March 16, the Mendip 
Musical Club played Arensky’s Trio in D minor and other 
chamber works.——Mr. George Riseley conducted the 
annual performance of Z/ijak by the Choral Society on 
March 17.——The chief feature of the Philharmonic Society’s 
closing concert on March 24 was Vaughan Williams’s Sea 
Symphony, conducted by the composer. The soloists were 
Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Gilbert Bailey, and members of 
the Bristol Ladies’ Choir supplied the hidden chorus. Mr. 
Arnold Barter, conductor of the Society, directed 
performances of Mozart’s Violin Concerto in E flat (Madame 
René Chemet being the soloist) and Dunhill’s Pilgrim Song, 
for chorus and orchestra. ——At the Royal West of England 
Academy, on March 25, Miss Gertrude Winchester’s Ladies’ 
Choir provided a programme of eleven items of wide range. 
Walford Davies’s Zhe Shepherd, Holst’s O swallow and | 
Sweet and Low, and Elgar’s The Snow and Fly, Singing Bird | 
were sung. Several of these numbers were repeated on | 
March 28 at the Choir’s own concert, and to them was | 
added the second Act of Zhe Flying Dutchman, 





Cakpirr.—The Tabernacle Choral Society, conducted | 
by Mr. E. J. Richards, was assisted on March 14 by Mr. | 
Herbert Ware’s Orchestra in the performance of Acis and 
Galatea and Leoni’s The Gate of Life. The orchestra played 
the Unfinished Symphony. ——Grieg’s Concerto in A minor 
was performed at the Capitol on March 18, Mr. Cecil Austin | 
being the pianist. The orchestra also played Tchaikovsky’s | 
Capriccio Ltalien. 


CHATHAM.—A Serenade for strings by Nikolai Sokolov | 
was played by the Royal Marines Orchestra on March 15, | 


also Goossens’s Ay th: 


Mr. Lionel Falkland conducted. | 


J. Bloch. Dr. Charles Hoby conducted.——On March Ww 
the same band played Honegger’s /astorale a’ Eté, Goossens’s 
Prelude to Philip 7/., and a Suite by Percy Godfrey, 
Scenes of Old England, the latter conducted by the 
composer. Explanatory information was given by Dr. Hoby 
before the pieces were heard, The Royal Engineers 
band, on March 20, conducted by Lieut. Flux, played 
Raff’s Lenore Symphony and the Vorspiel to Cyril Kistler’s 
Kunthild. 





CuDWORTH.—At its second concert of the season the 
Cudworth Choral Society, on March 20, gave Hiawatha’; 
Wedding- Feast and The Death of Minnehaha. Madame 
Amy Joyner conducted, and the soloists were Miss Ivy 
Coates, Mr. Robert Naylor, and Mr. William Hayle. 


DONCASTER.—On March 22 the Doncaster Musical 
Society and the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Wilfrid Sanderson, performed 7he Dream of Gerontius. 
Mr. John Adams sustained the part of Gerontius with much 
skill and appeal, and Mr. George Parker gave a most 
artistic reading of the parts of the Priest and the Angel of 
the Agony. Miss Helen Anderton likewise sang effectively 
the music of the Angel. 


DuMFRIES. — Under the enthusiastic leadership of 
Mr. C. F. Eastwood the standard of choral singing at 
Dumfries has been much raised, as is proved by the present 
capacity of the Musical and Operatic Society. The last 
three programmes of this Society have included Vaughan 
Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas Carols, Holst’s Christma 
Day, Dunhill’s 7ubal Cain, Elgar’s The Black Knight, and 
Les Cloches de Corneville. 


EDINBURGH.—On March 14 the Amateur Orchestral 
Society played Mozart’s G minor Symphony, Weber's 
Euryanthe Overture, and Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
(with Miss Marjorie Muirhead as soloist), conducted by 
Mr. Paul della Torre.——At the annual concert on 
March 16 of the Highland Reel and Strathspey Society, a 
band of a hundred violinists played a programme of 
strathspeys and reels, and Scots airs and Gaelic songs were 
sung. Mr. Ian C. Menzies conducted. The final Mossel 
subscription concert on March 17 was orchestral in 
character, Mr. Eugéne Goossens being the conductor of thirty 
players. The programme included Cherubini’s Overture to 
The Water Carrier, Mr. Goossens’s By the Tarn, and 
Grainger’s Molly on the Shore. Under the direction of 
Prof. Tovey, the Reid Orchestra on March 17, played 
Chopin’s Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, with Mr. John 
Petrie Dunn as pianist, Brahms’s Violin Concerto, with 
Miss Gladys Clark as solo violinist, and the Overtures to 
The Magic Flute and Euryanthe. On March 21 
Mr. Robert Burnett, with Mr. David Stephen at the 
pianoforte, gave a lecture-song-recital in vindication of the 
merits of folk-song.——The current season of the Reid 
Orchestral concerts closed on March 25, when Madame 
Suggia was the soloist in Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto, Bantock’s 
Three Songs from the Greek Anthology, for voice and flute, 
and the third Act of Prof. Tovey’s opera, 7he Bride of 
Dionysius, were performed.——On March 27, at a sonata 
and song recital given by Miss Jean Buchanan, Miss Emily 
Buchanan, and Miss Sybil Cropper, Violin Sonatas by 
Dohnanyi (C sharp minor), Debussy, and Beethoven (Op. I, 











No. 3) were played. ——On March 29 the Royal Choral 
Union performed Judas Maccabeus under Mr. Greenhouse 
Allt.——At the second annual concert of the Insurance 


| Musical and Dramatic Society, on April 3, Mendelssohn’s 


G minor Pianoforte Concerto was played by Mr. J. A. Smith, 
Mr. W. Richardson conducting. The choir sang patt- 
songs, and other orchestral music was given.——Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir visited Edinburgh on April 7 under the 
direction of Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, and sang ut 
accompanied music by Wilbye, Stevens, Elgar, Bantock, 
and Ireland. 

Eron.—The King and Queen were present at the per 


formance of Ziijahk, given in the hall of Eton College on 
April 4 by the Windsor and Eton Choral Society, assisted by 


Tarn and a Suite Povtigue by | the choirs of St. George’s Chapel and Eton College Chapel. 
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The Rev. Bernard Everett conducted, and the principals 
were Madame Agnes Nicholls, Dame Clara Butt, Mr. John 
Coates, and Mr. Robert Radford. 


EXETER.—Mr. Petherick’s Exeter String Orchestra gave 
its annual concert at popular prices on April 12, under 
Mr. Albert James. The chief features were a four-movement 
Suite by Frank Bridge and Debussy’s Danse Sacree and 
Dance Profane, with the Rev. W. E. Lees as pianist. Saint- 
Saéns’s Prelude Zhe Deluge and a Polka, Zes Vendredis, by 
Pokolov, were among other pieces. 


ExMOUTH.—Elgar’s Zhe Music-Makers was performed 
by the Choral Society on April 11 with a full orchestra, the 
latter playing also Sibelius’s Fin/andia tone-poem, the 
Unfinished Symphony, and Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite. The 
choir was small but excellently prepared, and Miss Edith 
Furmedge was the principal singer. Mr. Raymond Wilmot 
conducted. It was recalled that in 1912 the Society gave 
the second performance of this work, which was produced at 
the Birmingham Festival in that year. 


HALIFAX.—Very varied fare was presented by the 
Halifax Madrigal Society on March 15. Madrigals by 
Dowland, Benet, and Lassus were in contrast with Bax’s 
choral carol, Of a rose 7 sing, accompanied by harp, 
violoncello, and double-bass. There were also violoncello 
solos by Miss Kathleen Moorhouse, and vocal items by 
Mr. Arthur O’Shea. The Greetland Vocal Union Male- 
Voice Choir, under Mr. H. Shepley, sang Elgar’s Reved/le 
and other pieces. 


HARROGATE.—The musical season at the Royal Hall 
opened on March 29, when the programme included a 
Barcarolle by Mr. Howard Carr, the Municipal Director 
of Music. There was also heard, for the first time, Arthur 
Wood’s Yorkshire Suite, .)/y Native Heath. Its four move- 
ments are entitled Anaresborough Hiring Fair, [likley Tarn, 
Bolton Abbey, and Barwick Cross.——The newly-formed 
Harrogate Choral Society made its débit on April 4 in 
Stanford’s Zhe Revenge. At the same concert the Municipal 
Orchestra played selections from Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, and Edward German.- The first of this 
season’s symphony concerts in the Royal Hall took place 
on April 5, when Mr. Howard Carr conducted Schumann’s 
first Symphony. Mr. Alick Maclean, of Scarborough, 
directed his own Symphonic Prelude Zhe Aayflower. 
Works by Berlioz and Svendsen began and ended an 
enjoyable programme.——The Oxford Symphony, and an 
example of Haydn’s, designated * No, 28,’ were the staple 
of the orchestral concert on April 12. To the Zgmont and 
Hebrides Overtures were added works by Debussy, Julius 
Harrison, and Walford Davies. 


Hitiroors, N.B.—Conducted by Mr. T. P. Fletcher, 
the Hillfoots Choral Society sang cts and Galatea and 
Gounod’s aust at the Alva Picture Palace on March 22. 





HuppDERSFIELD.—Mr. Harold Hallas and Mr. A. S. 
Tetlow gave a joint recital on March 17 at the Technical 
College. Mr. Hallas’s songs included some by Schubert, 
Loewe, and Moussorgsky; and Mr. Tetlow played 
Chopin. ——In the Town Hall, on March 24, the Gledholt 
Vocal Union sang pieces by Wilbye, Cornelius, Elgar, 
Walford Davies, and Bax, under the baton of Mr. J. 
Fletcher Sykes. 


Hvutt.—During the Easter holidays Dr. Westlake 
Morgan gave three organ recitals in the City Hall. At the 
second recital he played the Concerto in G minor (now out 
of print) of Matthew Camidge, who succeeded his father as 
organist of York Minster in 1795, and was a member of that 
famous family of five generations of organists. -—The Hull 
Philharmonic, on April 12, closed its season with an 
orchestral programme of Dvorak and Tchaikovsky, varied 
by selections from Ze Cog d’Or, and with songs sung by 
Miss Lillian Stiles-Allen. 


_HursrprerPoint.—The fourth annual concert of 
St. John’s College was held on Easter Monday with a 
Programme that included the Uvjfinished Symphony, 





to 4 \Jidsummer Night's Dream, by Mr. H. A. Hawkins, 
the conductor. 


KIRKCALDY.—The Musical Society celebrated its jubilee 
in March, though it completed its fifty-first session twelve 
months ago. On March 21 ZEiijah was performed with a 
choir of two hundred and sixty voices. Mr. Charles M. 
Cowe is the present conductor. 


LivERProoL.—Sir Henry Hadow gave an address at 
Abercromby House on March 17, under the auspices of the 
Faculty of Arts of Liverpool University, on ‘The Place of 
Music in University Education.’ In Birkenhead Town 
Hall, on March 17, the Oxton Orchestral Society, conducted 
by Mr. J. E. Matthews, played the Oderon Overture, 
Bizet’s Ar/ésienne Suite, Humperdinck’s Dream Music, and 
the Valse Triste of Sibelius.——The Catterall Quartet 
were the performers at the closing concert on March 19 of 
the Rodewald Society’s series. They played Ravel, 
Schubert, and Beethoven.——Verdi’s Xeguzem was per- 
formed on March 24 by the Welsh Choral Union, with 
orchestra. Mr. Hopkin Evans conducted, and the 
principals were Miss Stiles-Allen, Miss Margaret Balfour, 
Mr. Norman Allin, and Mr. Sydney Coltman. For next 
season the Society announces performances of Holbrooke’s 
Dramatic Choral Symphony and Zhe Afostles.——Pending 
the arrival of a permanent city orchestra an amateur com- 
bination has been formed, numbering eighty players, 
conducted by Mr. Gordon Stutely. At the second ‘open 
rehearsal’ on March 25 the A/erstersinger Overture, two 
movements from Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, and 
Wieniawski’s second Violin Concerto (with Mr. W. Hughes 
as soloist) were the chief items.——Purcell’s Dido and 
.#-neas was performed on March 27 by a Hoylake choir 
conducted by Mr. A. E. Workman. 





LLWYNYPIA.—The Mid-Rhondda Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. F. J. Hughes, played the Unfinished Symphony, 
and Beethoven’s seventh, on March 28, 


Lowestorr. — The Easter musical celebrations at 
Lowestoft included a performance of Brahms’s Reguren 
by the Musical Society on Good Friday. Mr. C. J. R. 
Coleman conducted. The performance was well received, 
except by a local writer, who pointed out that ‘even the 
most orthodox did not pay for a seat at the Hippodrome 
to be depressed.’ 


MIPDLESBROUGH.—The Middlesbrough Musical Union, 
augmented by the Cecilian Glee Society and the Easton 
Choral Society (totalling three hundred voices), gave a 
concert on March 28, at which Elgar’s 7ze Banner of St. 
George and Stanford’s Zhe Revenge were sung. Mr. Harold 
Williams contributed bass solos, and an orchestra of sixty 
performed the Zrozca Symphony under Mr, Gavin Kay. 


MONKSEATON.—At its sixth concert, on March 20, the 
Musical Society played Bairstow’s / Jove the jocund dance, 
Mr. A. F. Milner conducting. 


NEWCASTLE.—The Symphony Orchestra played Elgar’s 
Enigma Variations, a ballet suite, Cephale et Procris, by 
Gretry-Mottl, and the Overture to 4 .l/idsummer Nigh?’s 
Dream on March 16, Mr. Hamilton Harty conducted, and 
Miss Agnes Nicholls was the singer.——At Armstrong 
College, on March 17, the Bach Choir performed Bach’s 
B minor Mass, Dr. W. G. Whittaker conducting. 
——The Philharmonic Orchestra closed its season 
on March I8, playing Zhe Wasps Overture by 
Vaughan Williams, five Aagatelles by Mr. Alfred 
M. Wall, the leader of the _ orchestra, ~*and 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. Mr. Edgar L. Bainton 
conducted, On March 20 the Choral Union sang 
Granville Bantock’s Vanity of Vanities, conducted by 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker. Other choral pieces were Byrd’s dz 
Verum and Weelkes’s Say, dainty dames. On March 22 
the Northumberland Orchestra played Glazounovw’s Carnava/ 
Overture, Dvorak’s fourth Symphony, and the Boaddi/ Ballet 
of Moszkowski, conducted by Mr. Cuthbert Horsley.—-— 








and two excerpts from incidental music to Macteth and| The local branch of the British Music Society gave a recital, 
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on March 28, of Carnegie Trust award competitions by local | the same date, Miss G. Evans played a pianoforte selection 
musicians. These included a Pianoforte Quartet in C minor | ranging from Bach to Goossens.—Mr. John Atkinson’s 
by Mr. Alfred M. Wall, a Concerto Fantasia by Mr. Edgar | violin solos were the main feature of the Victoria Hall 


L. Bainton (the orchestral parts being played on a second | People’s Concert of March 24.——Sir Henry Hadow spoke 
pianoforte), and Dr. W. G. Whittaker’s Pianoforte Quintet, | about Byrd at the hundred and nineteenth concert, on 
Among the Northumbrian Hills. | April 10, of the Sheffield Amateur Musical Society. Later 


es . | some of Byrd’s works, Holst’s two Psalms, and -4cis and 
OssET?T.—Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. Tudor Davies | Galatea, were sung under Dr. J. F. Staton. —At the 
were the soloists at the Ossett Orchestral Society’s| anston Musical Society’s concert, on April 14, Zhe May 
bs : d I : ’ d ’ d 
concert on March 27. To excerpts from Za Boh: me, the | Queen was given, Mr. Edwin Presswood conducting 
orchestra added works by Mendelssohn, Friedeman, | \{adrigals by Palestrina and Byrd were sung, and oles 
Sibelius, and Thomas. A feature of the programme | Schumann’s Gipsy Life, Bantock’s Awake, awake! and 
was Vall Ham’s Trio for flute, oboe, and _ clarinet. | Coleridge-Taylor’s The Lee Shore 
Mr. A. Hemingway conducted. - 
: = —— = 
, | SITTINGBOURNE, — Th ttingbourne and Dis 
OxrorD.—At the second annual concert given under the | Musi e: t 2 Spe » S — 
S ; : . : : Musieal Society brought its season to a close at the Town 
auspices of the Oxford Higher Education Committee, on | i on April 21, with an sftractive performance of 
March 22, a chorus of female voices sang three-part songs, | G ie ee TE : , Bs = 
a : . | German’s Merrie England. Mr. W. J. Keech conducted. 
and a string quartet played Suites by Purcell and Farnaby. | " 
Mr. G A. Thewlis is asses.——| ; : 
- xeorge A Thewlis is the conductor of the classes =! soy rHAMPTON.—During the last two of a. series of 
est Oxford Vocal Society this year substituted for its| « ~e . . " 
Ny ie - | Sunday recitals at the Picture House, organized by Mr. Franz 
annual performance of 7%e Messiah, Bach’s Motet Jesu, | c tee . at a 
~e Rey ee , . /*"** | Somers, some interesting new music has been performed 
Priceless Treasure, and a sma)l portion of the Handel music. | ; . . : . rs as 
0 - : - | by the Miroslav Shlik Quartet It has included a Violin 
_ n April 1, the New Oxford Orchestra played the Air | < <3 aa ell . 
hs “ste egg et agg : Sonata by Richard Schwarz and a /ugo-Slavian Suite by 
and two other movements from Bach’s Suite in D minor = : _— , 
| Josip Stolcer. 


and the Unfinished Symphony. Mr. Maurice Besly 
conducted. | SrockTron.—The Stockton and Thornaby Choral and 
—— " | Orchestral Society sang Brahms’s Song of Destiny, Gade’s 
-aR.—On P ay ar 3 dis — poo, "S 2 mys 
Pat n Palm Sunday the Par and District Choral | Spring Message, and a work by Vaughan Williams on 


i 4 ctec by - . r j ° ye ° 
Society, conducted by Mr. C. S. Edwards, performed | March 22. Orchestral items from Mozart, Vivaldi, and 


Moore’s /he Darkest Hour to crowded audiences at Par and | . ay ; : 
et ror Cherubini went to make an enjoyable programme.——On 
7 ee March 24 the Middlesbrough String Quartet appeared at the 
PeNARTH.—The Choral Society performed Coleridge- | Stockton Chamber Music Society’s concert, and played 
Taylor's 4 Zale of Old Japan on April 10, The choir | Dr. W. G, Whittaker’s Pianoforte Quintet mong the 


numbered a hundred voices, and was supported by an | Vorthumbrian Hills, The composer himself was at the 


orchestra, Mr. Alfred W. Downing being the conductor. | pianoforte. 
PENRITH.—On March 21 the Musical Society gave | SUNDERI AND.—The Sunderland Vocal Union (assisted 
performances of Brahms’s Xegutem, Parry’s Alest Pair of | by singers from the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union) 
Sirens, and Coleridge-Taylor’s Petite Suite for orchestra. and the Leeds Symphony Orchestra were conducted by 
The chorus numbered a hundred and fifty, and the orchestra | Mr. William W alker in a recent performance of The Dream 
fifty. Mr. James Pollard conducted. of Gerontius, The solo parts were taken by Miss Astra 
; Desmond, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Wallace Goundry. 
PLyMouTH.—The Coleridge-Taylor Choral Society gave | The evening’s programme also included the Unfinished 
two performances of Hiawatha on April 7, conducted by | Symphony. 
Mr. Douglas Durston, assisted by the string band of the! 
Royal Marines, the Overture being conducted by the R.M. TREDEGAR.—On March 28 the Tredegar Choral Society 
musical director, Mr. P. S. G. O'Donnell. The principal | gave 7he Golden Legend, which is said to have been seldom 
singers were Miss Gwendoline Coleridge-Taylor, Mr. Roland | performed in South Wales. Mr. W. J. R. Davis conducted. 
Hayes. and Mr. Norman Notley. Mrs, Coleridge-Taylor | The miscellaneous second half included his Cymric Fantasy. 
and her son were present, and presented to the Society a 
portrait of the composer. 


WAKEFIELD.—Mr. Martin Shaw gave a lecture-recital 
lon ‘The Rebirth of English Song,’ at Wakefield Girls’ 
PoxrtsMoutTH.—The Philharmonic Society recently | High School, on March 20, when Mr. George Parker sang 
performed 7ke Dream of Gerontius, conducted by Mr. Hugh | a number of the lecturer’s songs. 
Burry. The choristers of St. Mary’s Church, Portsea, | 
assisted in the semi-chorus. Mr. John Coates sang the part} ©WiNCHESTER.—The Brotherhood Male-Voice Choir from 
of Gerontius, Miss Mary Foster that of the Angel, and Mr. | Portsmouth visited Winchester on April 7, and sang thirteen 
William Higley was the Priest and the Angel of the Agony. | part-songs on a specially-erected platform at the foot of the 
——Christ Church Choral Society gave Zhe Redemption | King Alfred statue, Mr. Ernest Adams conducting. 
on March 28, under the direction of Mr. Alfred E. Labdon. 


—Dr. Coward’s Story of Bethany was given for the first York.—Mr. Frederick Dawson, at his pianoforte recital 
time at Portsmouth on Good Friday at Wesley Church, | on March 17, given under the auspices of the local British 
Arundel Street. Mr. Ernest Adams conducted. | Music Society, played a number of pieces by the late 


> : : , | William Baines, to whom he referred in eulogistic terms.—— 
Rirox.—An Elgar concert was given on April 10, bY! The York Musicians’ Union gave the last of this seasons’ 
the Ripon Choral Society, and comprised the Bavarian | concerts on March 18, when Beethoven’s Fidelio Overture 
Highlands numbers, also part-songs, and one or two pieces | ... played, Mr. Arthur Ayres being the solo pianist. 
played by a small orchestra under Mr. P. R. Pfaff. |——In the Tempest Anderson Hall, on March 21, 
|the Rhoda Backhouse String Quartet played Gerrard 


SHEFFIELD.—Si y W i YQ y ane . . 
SHEFFIELD. ir Henry Wood, with the (ueen’s Hall | Williams’s Quartet No. 2. 


Orchestra, gave a concert in the Victoria Hall on March 14, 

when Mozart’s Haffner Symphony, Elgar’s /x/roduction and | —————————————— —=—— 
Allegro for strings, and Bach’s Suite No. 5, in G, for strings, | . _, 
oboe, and organ, were heard. Elgar’s Aing Olaf,| On May 10 and 11 the Mayfair Dramatic Club will give 
Alick Maclean’s A/ the Eastern Gate, and Jenkins’s| performances of the I8th-century opera, Love in a Village, 
Ode to the West Wind, constituted the programme of the | written by Isaac Bickerstaff, with music selected and com- 
Musical Union on March 15.——Dr. Wetton’s 7Z%e| posed by Arne. The producers are Mrs. J. T. Grein and 
Fulfilment was sung on March 18 by the All Saints’|Mr. Alec Brooksbank, and Mr. Alfred Reynolds will 
Choral Society. Mr. Mark Hambourg gave a pianoforte | conduct. The performance begins at 8, and the profits will 
recital at Rotherham on March 22.——At her recital on | be given to charity. 
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PEARSALL’S LETTERS* 
By W. BARCLAY SQUIRE 


VIII. 
To Chancellor OEHLER. 
Wartensee, February 20, 1847. 

My Dear SIK AND FRIEND,—Accept my excuses 
for not having been able to return your exercises at an 
earlier moment. I have been so occupied here by 
business that I have had but little time to examine 
them. The greatest fault which I have discovered is 
one of my own making. When I constructed the 
Cantus Firmus for the Third and Fourth Tones, I did 
not reflect that in employing these as bass melodies the 
Fis which is forbidden could not without difficulty 
be avoided. More of this when we meet. . 
The 7exebrae has disappointed me. Its author seemed 
to know the common precepts of his art, but what he 
has published proves that it is very possible to be an 
dléve of the Conservatoire de Paris and yet to be a very 
jad contrapuntist. I have marked about twenty of 
such faults as my master would not have tolerated. At 
Paris, however, they may pass for traits of genius. 
And yet I ought not to say this, for in the Sa/ze Regina 
which I took to Einsiedeln, I have discovered a passage 
in which consecutive fifths appear in all their glory, 
and I have no doubt that they have been remarked. 
Thus one may see how much easier it is to be critical 
than to be correct. 

* Waters of Elle’ should not be sung very slowly, 
and it should rather be sung by five so/o voces than 
by a chorus. I am glad that it has made a good 
impression. But I am anxious to learn what impression 
will be made by Cafut agri defero. 

It caused me much regret that I could not see you 
on my way from Einsiedeln to Rohrschach, but I was 
so pressed for time that I was obliged to hasten 
homewards. On Wednesday next I expect that I 
shall be at St. Gall, and then I shall have an 
opportunity of conversing with you and learning the 
effect which the /ange /ingua produced at Magdenau. 
Perhaps also Mademoiselle Falk would not deny me 
the pleasure of allowing me to hear her sing the 
Ich stand im All, Tf the weather is favourable then 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you on Wednesday 
next, and in that agreeable expectation I will beg you 
to believe me to be, 

Very faithfully yours, 
PEARSALL DE WILLSBRIDGE. 
IX. 

To the same. 

Wartensee, March 6, 1847. 

My Dear SIR AND FRIEND,—Let me thank you 
for your last letter and its accompaniments, particularly 
for the specimens of cloth, and still more particularly 
for the interest you have taken in the projected publica- 
tion of my unworthy compositions. I shall have no 
objection to publish a selection of pieces such as Mr. 
Zollikhoffer seems to desire, but beforehand I should 
like to know something more than I know at present 
about the taste and capabilities of the parties who are 
destined to sing them, and when I next go to St. Gall 
we will discuss this matter. About five years ago I 
was present at a grand assembly of singers which was 
held in the Church at Haiden. Nothing but Zéedey 
were sung there, generally harmonized for men’s 
voices, and I was, on that occasion, much struck with 
the inferior description of music which was produced. 
On another occasion when I was at the Airsch at 
St. Gall several members of the Fyohs/22 came there to 
Supper after a concert which they had given. These 
sang also some werstimmige Lieder which were so badly 
* Other letter 
t October, 1920, and May, 1921 


s of R. L. Pearsall appeared in the .Vusical Tinws | ¢ qs . > 
| Erntelied 


| harmonized that no good effect could result from their 
| performance. Since that time I have often thought 
| that there must be great room for improvement, and 
| that if anyone competent to the task would publish a 
superior description of song, where the voices moved 
in a more free and scientific progression, a new and 
better taste might be awakened in the Public. But 
much will depend on the first impression derived from 
the first publication of the music which is to engender 
better taste. Onthis subject we will talk further when 
we next meet: in the meantime let me talk to you 
about your exercises. 


{End missing. ] 


The omitted portion of the above letter deals 
at considerable length with corrections in 
Oehler’s compositions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘ 
To the same. 
[At end:] Wartensee, Wednesday night. 

| MY DEAR SIR AND FRIEND,—With the few lines 
| which I am now able to write to you, you will receive 
| anew Lied for a mixed choir, composed to the words 
| of one of the poems which you pointed out to me 
| (Aomm auf’s Land) in Hagenbach’s Gedichte. This 
| will make up a set of six Zéeder, and will fill up 
the space which Mr. Zollikhoffer wished to occupy. 

There is a remark which I must make, and which 
| amounts to a sort of confession of sins, After I had 
| sketched out the music, I discovered a phrase in it 

which I recognised, with great regret, to be a 
reminiscence of a song whioh I once heard during the 
| fair at St. Gall. It was sung by one of [the] girls who 
| on such occasions play at the Inns during dinner-time. 
| The melody seemed to me at the moment when I 
heard it to have the character of a /o//sh melody. 
| The phrase in question will be found at the 2Ist 
| bar of my composition with the N.B. standing over it. 
This phrase formed the burden or refrain of the melody, 
and was sung to the words * Jancher noch, Manche 
noch,’ &c., but I cannot remember more of them nor 
indeed more of the melody. I have mentioned this 
fact the more particularly, because, in spite of my 
presumption that the song came from Poland, it mav 
nevertheless be a Swiss air and well-known. But even 
in that case I do not think I will alter what I have 
written: Ist, because the phrase will make a good 
effect, and.2dly, because I have worked it in double 
counterpoint between the Discant and Tenor voices, 
and have thus made it in some sort my own; for any 
contrivance of this sort in music has always been held 
to sanctify a theft, even when it has not, as in 
the present instance, been committed involuntarily. 
Perhaps, however, it might be better to notice shortly 
the fact, in order to protect one’s self against ill-natured 
remarks. 

There are some others of Hagenbach’s poems which 
I think I can set to music ; but not immediately, for I 
have a good many letters to write. As soon as I hear 
any further news about the performance of the 7Zenmehra: 
I will communicate it to you. In the meantime believe 
me to be ever, 





Yours truly, 
m cn F, 


The above letter refers to the set of six part- 
songs which Pearsall published with Scheitlin and 
Zollikofler, of St. Gall, under the title of 
*Naturfreuden.’ The publication is first referred 
to in the letter to Oehler of March 6, 1847. The 
whole set eventually consisted of five fqur-part 
songs—' Lied im Freien,’ ‘ Winterlied,’ ‘ Merzlied’ 
‘(words by Salis), “Komm_ aufs_ Land,’ 
(words by Holty), and ~ Unsere 
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Wiesen griinen,’ a five-part madrigal, which 
had already been published about 1843 in 
London by Cramer, with German and English 


words. Carl Rudolf Hagenbach (1801-74), the 
author of the ‘Ermtelied,’ was a _ Protestant 
theologian who lived at Basle; his poems 
appeared in 1845. The last paragraph in| 


the letter refers to Pearsall’s arrangement of the 
Lamentations in the office of Tenebrae, copies of 
which are in the British Museum. 

(To be continued.) 


Musical Wotes from Abroad 


AMSTERDAM 

Some of the main features of the musical proceedings 
during the last weeks bore naturally a certain relation to 
Easter. The first was a concert given by the 
Oratorio Society, when Bach’s S¢. /ohn Passion was 
heard. On Good Friday the S¢. A/atthew Passion was 
performed at the pretty little town of Naarden in the 
vicinity of the Zuider Zee. 
Palm Sunday, Madame Noordewier took a prominent part in 


Bach’s Cantata No. 209. Bach’s D major Suite and 


Mozart’s Symphony in E flat completed the scheme on that 


occasion. A connection with Easter was likewise borne 


out in the concert on April 5, when we heard Liszt’s Faust | 


Symphony. Dr. Muck’s reading was based on a 


revised score, the chief characteristics of which consist in 
very marked alterations of the orchestration, based on notes | 
The | 
| was stimulating and 


found among the posthumous papers of Liszt. 
assistance of the Apollo Male Choir, and a new tenor, 
M. Laubenthal, helped to carry the work to a grand 
climax. 


D major Suite was heard after a considerable lapse of years. 
The other items were the Double Concerto of Brahms, 
with Messrs. Zimmermann and Loevensohn, and Beethoven’s 
seventh Symphony. Attheconcert on March 18, Max Reger 
was once more commemorated with his Violin Concerto, 
when the formidable task of sustaining the enormously 
difficult solo-part fell to the lot of M. Alexander Schmuller. 
Ilis admirable playing failed, however, to commend this 
unduly tedious composition to the audience. The! 
concert ended with Brahms’s Schicksalslied, which was | 
magnificently sung by our Toonkunst-Koor. On April 12, 
Herr Wilhelm Furtwangler, the much talked-of successor of 
Arthur Nikisch, stood at the head of our orchestra. He 
secured very creditable performances of the fourth Symphony | 
of Schumann and the fifth of Tchaikovsky. 

As is almost invariably the case, the concert of the 
Concertgebouw-Sextet (March 31) was an evening worthy to 
be remembered. Besides works of Antonio Lotti and | 
Rameau, we heard a Quintet by W. Friedemann Bach, 
which M. Loevensohn had recently found in an apparently | 
forgotten nook in the Royal Library at Brussels. The | 
success of the evening, however, was the performance of | 
Saint-Saéns’s Carnaval des Animaux, which forms a happy | 
contrast to the moroseness so largely prevalent in present- 
day compositions. Another splendid treat was the concert 
given by Madame Berthe Seroen and M. Evert Cornelis 
on March 24, M. Francis Koene (violin) also taking 
part. The second Violin Sonata by Darius Milhaud showed 
that prominent member of ‘ Les Six’ in a rather peaceful, 
even contemplative mood. Other novel features were the 
seven Spanish Chansons by Manuel de Falla, which deserve 
to be widely known, besides some very curious songs 
by Francis Poulenc (Ze Bestiatre, ou le Cortége d’Orphée), 
which may have been inspired by Saint-Saéns’s 
above-mentioned departure into regions zoological, and 
/rots Interludes, by Georges Auric, the musical cunning of 
which occasionally seemed to border on the trivial. On 
March 19 the Meredyll Pianoforte Quartet gave another 
recital with works by Chausson, Mozart, and Bax. The 








work of the last-named was his MS. Pianoforte ()uartet in 
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At the subscription concert on | 


| may note only that a cymbalom (for once in a while played 


Among other orchestral concerts was that given by | 
the Cecilia Society on March 16, when Bach’s beautiful | 


|}one movement. It appealed very strongly to thdse of the 
| audience who could enter into the spirit of this finely. 
| wrought piece. From an artistic point of view both the 
|composer as well as the performers scored a decided 
success. W. HARMANs, 





BUDAPEST 


CENTENARY 


| THE PETOFI 

The name of Hungary’s peet and patriot happily needs 
no introduction, and recent outstanding events locally have 
been the celebrations in connection with his centenary, 
culminating in the big night at the Municipal Theatre on 
February 26. In these days of political stress and strain 
it is a significant and happy augury—especially for those 
| of us on the spot—that almost at the same time his name 
|and fame were being equally honoured both in London and 
Paris. Here the bright particular climax of the celebrations 
was the performance of the /e/jfi Symphony, written 
| specially for the occasion by Hungary’s grand old man of 
| music, Hubay. He himself conducted the work, and 
| received a tremendous ovation. The Symphony is divided 
into four parts, symptomatic of the part Petofi played in 
| Hungary’s history, and is scored for large orchestra, four 
| soloists, and full chorus (including a children’s chorus), 
| The scheme had been largely conceived, and, for its achieve. 
ment, the composer, Mahler-wise, brought to bear on his 
task the whole armoury of musical means and invention. | 


by a lady) quite distinguished itself amid the orchestra built 
up from the Philharmonic and Academy of Music. The 
ensemble numbered three hundred and sixty all told, and 
we can imagine the thought, energy, and patience expended 
to yield both the work and its performance. Detailed 
criticism is not here called for. Although it sometimes held 
more promise than fulfilment, the Symphony throughout 
instructive, with many successful 
essays in the harmony that springs from opposition and 
balance. But all round the composer seemed happiest 
when spinning the emotional fancies born of the soil. 
From this view-point, the second part, dealing with Petéfi’s 
natal environment, was richest in sympathy and coherence, 
The closing theme of all, depicting the apotheosis of Petéfi, 
was also fine and forceful. The choir was not too well 
considered, being largely hidden behind the serried 
orchestral ranks, and cadences that ought to have been 
links between fuller measures were often lost. It was 
only when the singers let themselves go that the full effect 
was attained. The four soloists were more fortunate in 
their position, and perhaps the most stirring moments of 
the evening were in the duet between Petofi (played by 
M. Szekelyhid, Budapest Opera) and ‘Genius’ (Madame 
Tihanyi). Twelve poems of Petéfi had been incorporated 
in the Symphony, the words of which were given in the 
programme in no less than four languages apart from 
Hungarian—surely something of a novelty. The ‘ Motto’ 
(in a translation by Sir John Bowring) alone might provide 
a theme for a monumental work : 

* All other things above 

Are liberty and love ; 

Life would I gladly tender 

For love ; yet joyfully 

Would love itself surrender 

For liberty.’ 

C. M.W. 


GERMANY 
‘BORIS GODOUNOV’ AT THE 

A performance of more than local importance and ont 
attended by many art lovers, was that of Moussourgsky’ 
opera, Boris Godounow, conducted by Fritz Busch, the 
young and strenuous director of the Dresden Staatsoper. 
It was the first time in Germany that Moussorgsky was 
heard and staged in a pure national style, credit for which 
is due to the Russian artist Ivan Dobroven, who had taken 
the entire responsibility for the mounting. Strangely 
enough, Aoris has not yet reached Berlin—probably 
because there are three opera-houses longing for it 
Perhaps, even in spite of this competition, Berlin will one 


PRESDEN OPERA 
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day fulfil its duty to one of the strongest musical intellects of 
this epoch by following the example set by Dresden and 
other German cities, 

The most striking feature of the performance was the 
artistic spirit of the whole. The wonderful, truly Russian 
scenery, and the perfection of the chorus, were declared by 
connoisseurs present not to have been equalled in Germany 
before. The general impression may be called extra- 
ordinary, even though there was no Chaliapin—the one 
actor able to embody the leading part and to infuse it with 
that demoniacal power characteristic of his art. 


BUSONIT AS LITTERATEUR 


Ever since Richard Wagner presented the world with the 
monumental output of his philosophical and other writings 
there has hardly been a single composer of importance who 
has been able to resist the temptation—now almost an 
epidemic—to comment upon his musical creations by means 
of the written word. Busoni, however different he may be 
from Wagner—whom more than once he has denounced— 
has never ceased ‘his literary production. It cannot be 
denied that he possesses a rare faculty for expressing his 
ideas in facile diction. This aptitude, however, has proved 
to be very dangerous, for it has led him to say tnings 
which had better have been left unsaid. His new book, 
Von der Einhett der Musik, published by Max Hesse, at 
Leipsic, reveals the clear-sightedness of a great musician 
who is at the same time a great analyst. What a pity his 
intellectuality is gradually suppressing his imagination ! 
Further, he is handicapped by his discriminative faculty, 
for often he will leave the realm of art and pass to that of 
life. But Busoni the writer then becomes childish and 
amateurish, for unhappily he is surrounded by a circle of 
non-critical friends, mostly women, ever idolizing and 
never withstanding him. Thus, this great master, this 
thoroughly international man, moves like an emperor among 
obsequious courtiers. 


GEORGES ANTHEIL, PIANIST-FUTURIST 


The spirit of Stravinsky is contagious, and what he says 
against tradition will always sound like sweet music of the 
spheres to youth revolting against the fetters of rule and 
law. However praiseworthy this tendency may be, it 
becomes dangerous if Stravinskian liberty is not supported 
by similar individuality. Take for instance, Georges 
Antheil, who by calling himself pianist-futurist, declared 
his formal divorce from all so-called modern music. Young 
Antheil, fanatic follower of Stravinsky, is a clever pianist 
and gifted composer, who tries to do uncommon things 
before being able to do common ones, He gives concerts 
everywhere in Germany, but the impartial judge—will 
Antheil acknowledge any to be impartial ?—must find the 
composer’s revolutionary work crossed by his lack of formal 
culture. He may be taken as a symptom of the critical 
state of mind of certain young creative musicians who, 
conscious of the collapse of musical grammar, do not under- 
stand the necessity for giving their art a solid foundation. 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 

The present moment is critical in Germany from more 
than one view-point. £.,., it is not a very favourable one for 
the idea of musical internationalism. Of course this crisis 
will pass, and allow broader views to prevail. One of the 
many symptoms of the prevalent outlook in Germany isa 
predilection for art that has a flavour of mysticism as well 
as for the expression of simple feeling. This, perhaps, is 
the reason why Briickner—scarcely known in England— 
always draws great and enthusiastic audiences, It may also 
be the reason why Max Reger, once in danger of being 
forgotten by the majority of music-lovers, is now well 
received by all who despise sonority, however new and 
interesting, and regard only the immaterial as the essen- 
tial quality in German music. Reger, the polyphonist, is 
believed to represent the spiritual in music more sincerely 
than any other composer, and Reger festivals are to be held 
at Heidelberg, Hallé, Munich, Bochum, <c. Thus Reger 
iS now making a new German career, while at the same 
ume he is losing ground in other countries. 

E 





COLLEGIUM MUSICUM 

Concerts devoted to old music are not so frequent at 
Berlin now as they were when Wanda Landowska, the 
excellent cembalo player, lived here ; but those which do 
take place are characterized by the great part which 
imagination plays in these performances. Give the people 
the illusion of attending a concert at Lichnowsky’s, or at 
some Venetian palace, and most of them will take much 
more interest than otherwise in the event. Such is the 
intention of a college called the Lessinghochschule, an 
institution designed to spread all kinds of knowledge. 
It includes in its faculty many of the leading repre- 
sentatives of music. In a _ city having so many 
music-lovers as Berlin, music receives special attention. 
Performances devoted to old music, and announced to be 
given at some place usually outside the city, famous in 
ancient times, are attended by many people serious in their 
desire to learn more about music. To tell the truth, the 
illusion does not always satisfy, since neither the rooms nor 
the costumes of the particular period being studied are 
available. A lecture, followed by the performance of some 
characteristic pieces, seems to be sufficient to nourish the 
imagination of the hearers, who enjoy the great pleasure of 
a little musical pilgrimage—especially if it doesn’t cost too 
much, 
KORNGOLD 


ERIC WOLFGANG 


Whenever Korngold appears he arouses excitement 
and discussion. It is not the quality of his creative work 
which gives rise to this awakened interest, but the peculiar 
circumstances accompanying it. The son of an influential 
Vienna critic, he is considered by many people to owe the 
place he holds in the realm of composition exclusively to 
the prestige of his father. This undoubtedly is a false 
assumption, propagated by'opponents of a certain class of 
racial music not very popular in Germany’s present 
situation. 

On this occasion Korngold appeared for the first time as 
a conductor before the Berlin public, and he brought with 
him Rosette Anday, of the Vienna State Opera, who, with 
her beautiful voice, was able to reveal what little sweetness 
is expressed in the composer’s songs. As a conductor, 
Korngold is undoubtedly clever, and he succeeded in 
leading the Philharmonic Orchestra in an_ efficient 
performance of his Szwfonzetta, overladen as it is with 
youthful effects, and of his Suite, Much Ado about Nothing. 
This amusing piece, clothed in striking orchestral garb, will 
always be applauded. 


SOME PLAYERS 


The high cost, both of concert-giving as well as of 
travelling, tends to keep away from the concert stage many 
of those pretentious artists who, though they may have a 
respectable technical equipment, lack some intrinsic quality. 
Of course, those still able to give concerts are not always 
the best, but they certainly are the best paying. As a 
result of the reduced number of concerts, there is now more 
opportunity for those who, by reason of some individual 
feature, deserve special attention. There is, for instance, 
Lubka Kolessa, a young Ukrainian pianist, who meets with 
general approval—approval that is fully justified, since her 
innate musical feeling and her spontaneous delivery are 
quite remarkable. Among the violinists, Vasa Prihoda, 
the Bohemian, crowned with success in America and Italy, 
deserves mention. 


rHE ENGLISH SINGERS 


It was not the first time that the vocal ensemble known 
as ‘The English Singers’ had been heard at Berlin. 
After the remarkable success they had attained last year, 
they were welcomed as true friends of music, and each of the 
numerous items on their interesting programme was heartily 
applauded. Concerts such as these are unquestionably the 
most successful means for removing all obstacles from the 
path of British music in Germany. To start with a form of 
vocal art which at present has no counterpart in this country 
will eventually lead to the point when British instrumental 
music will draw audiences more ready to receive it with 
enthusiasm. 
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The six singers acquainted us with English madrigal 
singing at its best. They proved that English musical culture, 
though not so universally known as that of Germany, is in 
some respects more intense—e.y., in madrigalian literature— 
a comprehension of which is easy, since its appeal is to the 
intellect as well as to the soul. Among the audience 
were to be noticed leading members of society and repre- 
sentatives of the intellectual world, all of whom enjoyed not 
only the singing, marked for its perfect unanimity of nuance 
and interpretation, but also the madrigals, motets, ballets, 
and duets by Byrd, Purcell, and Weelkes, as well as the 
British and Irish songs, in which a revival of a literature 
almost unknown to those present was brought to their notice. 
At the same time they appreciated Ralph Vaughan Williams 
as a clever and delicate transcriber of popular songs. 

ADOLF WEISSMANN. 
NEW YORK 

Already it is announced that Mr. Stransky will be able to 
fight out his own battles at New York next season. Not 
only will he have a new orchestra to conduct—one that will 
give concerts both in the city and throughout the State 
but he will also be ‘guest conductor’ of the Berlin Opera 
Company, which, after giving opera here for six weeks this 
spring, is to return here in October. Mr. Stransky has often 
arranged Philharmonic programmes devoted to Wagner, 
and, invariably, the hall is sold out. His greatest successes 
have always been in Wagner and Tchaikovsky, and 
naturally he will prove acceptable to New York audiences as 
1 conductor of Wagner opera. The Berlin Company has 
been specially weak in conductors this spring, and is to be 
congratulated upon having secured Mr. Stransky’s assistance 
at the conductor’s desk. 

Three representations of Aiinse/ and Gretel by the Berlin 
Company drew houses crowded with children and adults. 
Again the weakest spot was the band, Humperdinck being 
no better interpreted than Wagner. If the Company returns 
in the fall a more efficient orchestra will be necessary to 
maintain interest in the performances. 

\s the concert season wanes we have fewer of those 
novelties that are introduced apparently only to bore us to 
death. The ‘ Friends of Music’ seldom afflict us in this way. 
They closed their season with Schubert’s Mass in E flat, 
performed at New York only once before (about fifty years 
ago). It is not great, but it is beautiful music, and well- 
deserves its introduction to the present generation. It is 
essentially a work for chorus and orchestra, though the five 
soloists (all from the Metropolitan Opera House) did what 
little they had todo exceedingly well. So adequately was 
the religious character of the work maintained that applause 
was withheld till the end of the performance. 

The last novelty at the Metropolitan Opera House, A/ona 
Lisa, by Max Schillings, did not add greatly to the glory of 
the répertoire. The libretto is good, but the music tiresome, 
and not even those who looked forward to admiring Michael 
Bohnen and Barbara Kemp in the leading roles, could award 
them much praise. They are both better actors than singers, 
and though good acting is essential in opera, good singing 
is even more so, and when the score is weak the vocalism 
should arouse especial approval. 

Much was expected of Kemp and Bohnen in the different 
roles assigned to them, but their Wagnerian performances 
have been disappointing. We are told that Bohnen has done 
a great deal of film acting in Germany, which would readily 
account for his extravagances in gesture and deportment. 
Miss Kemp was fairly successful as Elsa, but her Kundry 
was not strong. If, as reported, Mr. Bodanzky searched all 
Germany for good Wagnerian singers, there must be very 
few to be found there. Of all the new ones heard at the 
Metropolitan this winter, only Paul Bender proved 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

A revival of Z’Africaine was offered for the closing weeks 
of the season. This stilted old music had many passages 
that seemed delightful in comparison to much of the modern 
stuff that is forced upon us. Great praise can be bestowed 
on the Inez of Queena Mario. This young American girl 
(her real name is Tillotson) has made great strides in her 
operatic career since her first appearance several years ago 
of the small travelling companies. Dorsey 





in one 





Whittington, also American born, has recently made his 
professional débit at A®olian Hall, playing Bach, Brahms, 
Chopin, Debussy, and Liszt with great intelligence and deep 
penetration. Mr. Whittington is still in the early twenties. 
He has an immense répertoire, great catholicity of taste, and 
boundless ambition. 

The death of Henry E. Krehbiel, for forty-three year 
musical editor of the New York Tribune, is mourned by all 
who are interested in musical affairs. His love of truth and 
justice, and his great erudition in all matters past and 
present, pertaining to music, made him a unique figure in 
the annals of the Art that appeals most strongly to mankind, 

M. H. Frnt, 
PARIS 

Although concerts are as many as ever—indeed, to count 
them is enough to make one feel giddy—events whos 
special interest justifies a mention in this column are few. 
One of the most important, perhaps, was the performanc 
of Lili Boulanger’s Zvwvois de Rome. This traditional 
tribute paid to every winner of the Prix de Rome—and 
on the present occasion, alas, posthumous—came at an 
opportune moment to show that in the main the praises 
bestowed on her works are justified. The programme 
consisted of two orchestral poems, D’wn Soir Triste and 
Dun Matin de Printemps, both instinct with genuine 
poetry, three fine Psalms, a /%e /esu, and the set of 
songs, Clairiéres dans le Ciel, Henri Busser conducted ably, 
Two of the Psalms were also performed at the Concerts 
Lamoureux, with similar success. 

At the Concerts Colonne the novelties were songs by 
Sylvio Lazzari, earnest and appealing, and an orchestral 
version of Jean Poueigh’s Porntes Séches, which have wona 
measure of success in their original form (for pianoforte), 
and again pleased. 

The budget of the Concerts Goldschmann was more 
important. It comprised a Suite by Honegger, compiled 
from his incidental music to the play, Ze Dit des Jeux du 
Monde, a Lamento by Léo Sachs, a Hymne Fundbre by 
Bertelin, and two pieces by Keechlin, 4 7Ombre de ia 
Fontaine and Caravanes, both impressive and substantial. 

At the Concerts Pasdeloup, except for the orchestrated 
version of Louis Aubert’s Pocmes Arabes the novelties were 
the least attractive part of the programme. They consisted 
of an Elegia Eroica by Casella (very much in his latest 
polytonal manner), a Aa//ade for pianoforte and orchestra 
by Germaine Tailleferre, a Fantasia for ‘cello and orchestra, 
by Konjensky, and a Psalm by Mario Versepny. 

At the Concerts Lamoureux took place the first 
performance of Jean Déré’s Avishna, commendable [rom the 
point of view of craftsmanship, but otherwise uninteresting. 

Choral music, as everybody knows, is the thing we ge 
the least of. Therefore special welcome is due to the 
performance at the Orchestre de Paris Concerts of very 
pleasing part-songs by M. Savenay, and to the appearance 
of the Chceur Mixte de Paris, conducted by Marc de Ranse, 
in an excellent programme of works by Aubert, Schmitt, 
Mignan, Pillois, and Ritas, 

A concert performance of Weber’s Der Freischiit: at the 
Schola Cantorum, Vincent d’Indy conducting, amply repaid 
attendance. 

At the Société Nationale were given a Pianoforte ()uintet 
by Jean Cras, a Dialogue for ‘cello and pianoforte by Migot. 
five Poems for voice and pianoforte by Carlos Pedrell (the 
| nephew of Felipe Pedrell), a String (Quartet by Alber 
Doyen, a Trio by Homberg, and pianoforte pieces by 
Turifia, Gustav Holst’s Songs for voice and violin wert 
given there, for the first time at Paris, by Dorothy Moulton 
and André Mangeot. Miss Moulton appeared three timesin 
the course of a week. At aconcert of the Revue Musicale 
she sang works by Gerrard Williams, Bax, Scott, Goossens, 
Lord Berners, and Bliss. At her own recital, at the Salle 
des Agriculteurs, over half the programme was devoted to 
British songs, old and new. She won golden opinions for 
these and for herself. A. BOLD. 





It is announced that the Liverpool Welsh Choir will visit 
| London on November 20 to sing Holbrooke’s Drama 
| Choral Symphony at Queen’s Hall. 
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ROME 
The principal event at the Augusteum this month has 
been the appearance of Sibelius, who visited Rome for the 
first time. The work of Sibelius is by no means new to the 
Roman public, and great interest was raised both by his 
presence and by his programme, which naturally was 
devoted to his own compositions. It included the 
symphonic poem Finlandia, the Pelléas et Mélisande Suite, 
the legend of the Xe‘urn of Lemmenkainer, and the second 
Symphony, and its reception was enthusiastic in the 
extreme, if we except the somewhat reserved judgment 
passed on the Symphony : 
‘Sibelius [writes Maestro de Rensis] finds himself 
at great disadvantage before a work of grand proportions 
. whilst he is an unsurpassed poet in his shorter 
compositions, he becomes loquacious and inexpressive 
when he has to develop his ideas over a large field, and 
the musical phrase loses all its efficacy and drags 
itself heavily and uselessly along, whereas, were it 
limited to a few measures, it would prove to be full of 
emotional power.’ 


Bach’s Mass in B minor has been given at the Augusteum: 
by the Czecilienverein der stadt Bern and Berner 
Liedertsfel Choral Societies, of Switzerland, with soloists 
chiefly drawn from the same country, except the contralto, 
who was the well-known Roman singer, Lavinia Mugnaini. 
The performance, it need hardly be said, was of the highest 
order. But the Mass is by no means the sort of music 
which Latins pretend to understand or appreciate. Fritz 
Brun conducted. 

As is usual, the Roman Philharmonic Society gave a 
special concert of sacred music in Holy Week, the principal 
work on the programme being Perosi’s S/abat Mater for 
four voices, with orchestral accompaniment. An interesting 
novelty was presented to the public in the shape of an Ave 
Maria for unaccompanied voices, written for the famous 
Trinita dei Monti College by the late Giovanni Sgambati. 
It was recently found amongst his papers, and lent to the 
Philharmonic by his widow. An interesting Holy Week 
concert was also given in the Papal Cancelleria, under high 
ecclesiastical patronage, at which Perosi’s Death of the 
Redeemer and a new Stabat and Lazarus by Filippo Vinardi 
formed the programme. 

Apropos of the name Perosi, whose work, it will be seen, 
naturally forms a part of any programme of sacred music 
at Rome, I record with regret the fact that he has 
been declared mentally unfit by a legal decree of last 
December, and his guardian, in the person of his brother, 
Monsignor Carlo Perosi, was named a few days ago. It is 
now hoped that immediate steps will be taken to safeguard 
his works, the great bulk of which have remained in 
manuscript in his own hands. 

At the Sala Bach this month the usual series of classical 
programmes has given place to a series of concerts illustrative 
of the popular instruments of other lands. The Finnish 
musician Snolati gave a concert of popular music with the 
‘kantele,’ a stringed instrument played principally by the left 
thumb ; and another of these events was devoted to the folk- 
music of Russia, the Balalaika Russian stringed band giving 
an interesting programme. 

With the performance of Beethoven’s two Quartets, 
Op. 18 in A major and Op. 74 in E flat major, the Amici 
della Musica concluded its fourth year of useful life, and 
amongst other concerts of particular interest at Rome this 
month must be mentioned the third organ recital given in 
the great hall of the Pontifical School of Sacred Music by 
Dom Manari, the organist of the Lateran. It is a curious 
thing that in the capital of Italy organ recitals are of very 
fare occurrence. This is largely due to the lack of good 
organs, for the crowds which have thronged the Gregorian 
Hall for the Manari recitals have afforded sufficient proof 
that an organ recital does not fail to excite the keenest 
mterest of the Roman musical public. This third recital 
was devoted to 18th-century music, which was represented 
by a Fugue of Oxinigau, a Choral by Kniller, the Prelude 
and Fugue of Bach, a Choral and two dances of Martini, 
the Noe/ of d’ Aquin, and Krebs’s Concert- Fugue. 


LEONARD PEYTON. 





TORONTO 


The second Mendelssohn Choir tour since the war 
included Kingston, Montreal (twice), and Ottawa this year. 
The chorus, numbering two hundred and twenty, was 
received” with unusual enthusiasm by almost capacity 
audiences at Kingston and Ottawa, and large attendances 
at the two Montreal concerts. M. Ferdinand Fillion 
(violin) accompanied the Choir as soloist, with Mr. Horace 
Lapp at the pianoforte. 

Two outstanding events this month have been recitals by 
Fritz Kreisler and Feodor Chaliapin. Kreisler selected the 
Kreutzer Sonata, and Bach’s G minor Adagio and Fugue. 
Chaliapin, as is his custom, chose his songs at random, the 
audience using a full répertoire programme. He sang 
fourteen numbers with an art that was a new experience 
for us. 

Madame Galli-Curci secured a packed house on March 7, 
but seems to be losing her grip upon the public. Her 
coloratura work is still interesting, but of lyric style and 
interpretation she has little. 

Mr. Felix Salmond made a great impression at his first 
appearance in this city, especially by his interpretation of 
the Brahms F major Sonata. Miss Nita Schumann’s 
accompaniment was a masterly performance in every way. 
Mr. Colin McPhee and Miss Ethel Newcomb (of New 
York) have been heard in pianoforte recital. Mr. Alfred 
Heather, who comes to us from Regina, is to sing in two 
performances of the Bach Passion, at the Metropolitan and 
Eaton Memorial Churches. m. «.. F. 


VIENNA 


NOVELTIES AND NEW CONDUCTORS 


ORCHESTRAL 

A number of new candidates have recently made their 
Vienna débits, some of them choosing new works as vehicles 
for their endeavours, and thus providing a welcome relief 
from the hackneyed programmes generally compiled by 
our local orchestral leaders. These novelties, however, 
included only a few works of outstanding merit. <A 
young Italian conductor, Signor Mario Pettarin, visibly 
contending with extreme nervousness, produced a large 
number of new pieces by his compatriots, including 
Vittorio de Sabata’s long and rather noisy symphonic 
poem, /uventus; an Intermezzo from the opera Mirra, 
by Domenico Alaleone; a piece of ‘ Stimmungsmusik’ 
entitled 4 Ferrara, by Mario Mariotti; and Santoliquido’s 
symphonic studies, described by the composer as Aguarel/r. 
Practically all of this music was more or less conventional, 
not to say amateurish. More serious in workmanship, 
though no more striking, were the new pieces offered by 
Hans Seeber van der Floe, a Dutch conductor. Among 
these was a Symphonic Overture inspired by and named after 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, the imaginative German author. The 
composer is Otto Besch, who hails from East Prussia. In 
spite of copious xylophone effects and harp g/#ssandi, his 
attempt to catch the spirit of Hoffmann’s weird novels fell 
short of the adequate musical expression which, once and 
for all, they have found in Offenbach’s less assuming opera. 
An aria from the opera Francois Villon, by the Munich 
composer-critic, Albert Noelte, sung by Ellen Overgaard, a 
Scandinavian soprano with a huge voice, is thoroughly 
Wagnerian in its diction and orchestral technique. 

The chamber orchestra concerts, conducted by Rudolf 
Nilius with a select number of Philharmonic players, 
provide a happy mixture of rarely-heard and all but 
forgotten old music, leavened with modern pieces. The 
last concert brought a delicious little aria by Frederick the 
Great of Prussia (a famous flautist of his time), from 
// re pastore, which gave pleasure to connoisseurs ; and, as a 
real novelty, a Serenade by Walter Braunfels, a short and 
tastefully orchestrated composition of the melodic variety. 
Some new songs for contralto and orchestra by Julius 
Bittner proved equally tuneful and pleasing. They 
exemplify folk-song elements subjected to modern treai- 
ment, somewhat in the vein of Gustav Mahler. These 
songs figured on the programme of the Konzertverein series, 
under Léwe, and also in that of a workers’ orchestral 
concert. Clemens Krauss, the very young conductor who 
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is making rapid progress both in importance and prestige at 
the Staatsoper, vindicated his position as a symphonic 
conductor with an authoritative reading of Max Reger’s 
Mozart Variations, and with a brilliant performance of 
Casella’s sweeping //a/ia Rhapsody. This piece had been 
previously—and inadequately—played here by Edoardo 
Granelli, an Italian, who, however, succeeded better with 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, not heard here for many years. 
Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito (the master’s weakest work) 
performed in concert form under Julius Lehner, and 
Handel’s Sau/, wonderfully conducted by Furtwangler, 
also were quasi-novelties to Vienna, and _ Berlioz’s 
Damnation of Faust was conducted—for the first time 
without cuts—by Paul von Klenau, with the Singakademie 
choir. 
NEW CHAMBER MUSIC AND INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 
The premiére of Erich Wolfgang Korngold’s new 
Pianoforte Quintet (played by the Mairecker-Buxbaum 
Quartet, with the composer at the pianoforte) took place 
before a well-disposed audience composed principally of the 
composer’s admirers. The reception was vociferously 
enthusiastic, save for the audible opposition of a few serious 
and unbiassed hearers, who voiced their regret at this 
deplorable development of Korngold’s great talent. His 
recent growth, as evinced inthis piece, is merely an outward 
one, viz., increased assurance, dexterity, and rote. The 
musical substance of the Quintet abounds with self- 
plagiarisms. It is distinctly operatic, is in far from true 
chamber music style, and decidedly ‘rhapsodic’ and 
devoid of thematic development or polyphonic treatment. 
Korngold’s inventive powers are here revealed as rather 
weak, and his melodies are quite obvious. The third 
movement, with its strong rhythmic effects, is the one 
redeeming feature of the work, A wood-wind ensemble 
from the Staatsoper in the opening concert of its newly 
inaugurated subscription series presented a_ strongly 
Wagnerian Trio for clarinet, horn, and pianoforte, by 
Gustav Jenner, and a Quintet for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
and bassoon, by the Viennese composer, Max Heim, The 
last-named is a grateful and fluent piece of music. 
Particular interest attached to the visit of the famous 
Léhner Quartet, from Budapest, whose first Vienna concert 
served to introduce the String Quartet in F sharp minor by 
the Hungarian, Leo Weiner, which had won the American 
Coolidge prize last year. On the whole, the composition 
did not fully corroborate the verdict of the jury. Its first 
movement is influenced by French impressionism, and in the 
third and best movement it is typically Hungarian. Another 
chamber work, new to Vienna, consisted of three Japanese 
songs, for voice, string quartet, pianoforte, and wood-wind, 
each by Stravinsky. These are short mood-pictures, in 
which the solo instruments are permitted to lead their 
own individual life, regardless of the others, and practically 
unheedful of the solo voice—somewhat in the fashion | 
practised by Schonberg in his Pierrot Lunaire. 
The new Violoncello Concerto by Frederick Delius is | 
sufficiently closely associated with the name of Alexander | 
Barjansky, the Russian ’cellist, to permit of its mention in 
connection with a chamber music evening given by the | 
same artist, along with Bertha Jahn-Beer, a Vienna pianist. 
The feature of this concert was the first performance of the 
Violoncello Sonata in F major by Ildebrando Pizzetti. A 
lengthy programme note alluded to the origin of the piece, 
which was inspired by the composer’s grief at the death of 
his wife. It would seem that his sorrow must have severely 
impaired his creative powers, This Sonata is far inferior to 
the same composer’s well-known Violin Sonata, and _ its 
operatic elements, reminiscent of Puccini, make it a chamber 
music piece of doubtful value. The performance of the 
Delius Concerto, given in honour of the composer’s sixtieth 
birthday, was its first performance anywhere. It is 
harmonically simple, yet never primitive, and its orchestration | 
is of unquestionable exotic charm. A subdued mood | 
prevails throughout, without ever becoming monotonous, | 
and the middle section, with its Scots dance rhythms, adds 
a pleasing national colour to the work. 
Laughter, hissing, and scant applause greeted 
American ‘ pianist-futurist’ named Georges Antheil, who | 
ndertook to play some of his own compositions, including a | 
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Jazz Sonata, an Aeroplane Sonata, and various other strange 
things at his first Vienna recital. Though Antheil is the 
opposite of Korngold, much that I have said of Korngol 
applies also to his music. There is the same lack 
polyphony or thematic treatment ; with Anthiel, however, 
the absence of these elements is intentional. His music 
mocks all logic and derides sentiment. It is music of the 
hour, the image of our illogical and eccentric era, and may 
prove instructive for future historians. The new Capriccio 
for pianoforte, played for the first time by Héléne Lamp, js 
far less complicated, and unmistakably the work of 4 
staunch reactionary who places the requirements of melody 
above everything else. Rolf Ringnes, a Norwegian pianist, 
brought three Chopinesque Etudes by Agathe Backer. 
Grondahl, and a Sonata, conceived in the style of Grieg, by 
Harald Saeverud. ; 


VON SCHILLINGS’S ‘MONA LISA’ AND HOLBROOKE’s 
‘THE CHILDREN OF DON’ 


The Staatsoper has produced, under Richard Strauss’s 
personal direction, a revival of Max von Schillings’s opera 
Mona Lisa, successfully performed here several years ago, 
It is the work of a decidedly tasteful musician gifted witha 
polished and refined orchestral technique, and the effectively 
melodramatic libretto has lost none of its thrilling qualities. 
The Ballet of the Staatsoper, long neglected in recent years, 
is the pet hobby of director Strauss ever since the lavish 
production here of his Legend of Joseph. Enormous sums 
are being expended by the Staatsoper on this particular form 
of entertainment, especially on the latest offering, staged at 
the Redoutensaal and purporting to illustrate the development 
of the saltatory art from Couperin to Johann Strauss, Judging 
by the quality of this production, Strauss’s labour is vain, 
the four ballets to music of Couperin, Rameau, Ravel, and 
Johann Strauss proving little more than displays of gorgeous 
costumes and more or less stilted and meaningless pirouettes. 
Ma Mere ? Oye, by Ravel, was particularly bad and obvious, 
and devoid of all imagination and fairy-tale spirit. 

The long-deferred German /remiére of Josef Holbrooke’s 
music-drama Zhe Children of Don has at last materialised 
at the Volksoper. It took place under remarkably un- 
favourable outward circumstances. The acceptance of the 
work had previously formed the substance of many quarrels 
between director Weingartner (who ultimately conducted the 
production) and his co-director, Gruder Guntram, who had 
acquired the work during Weingartner’s absence and 
who was discharged on Weingartner’s return. There 
was considerable ill feeling among press and public, both 
against Weingartner and his assistant, and strong prejudice 
against Holbrooke’s opera had thus been fostered which 
proved detrimental to its reception here. Holbrooke’s 
sincerity is beyond discussion, and his courage in composing 
so weird and unconventional a plot may be taken as 
convincing proof of his idealistic aims. There can be no 
doubt of his intelligent use of the orchestral apparatus, nor 
of his deep reverence for the German classics of opera, 
especially of Richard Wagner, who is the dominating 
influence of Holbrooke’s music. But Wagner was a genius 
such as may appear once in a century ; his was the compelling 
force and the towering personality to overcome the obstacles 
and much of the laboured symbolism of his abstruse 
Nibelungen plot. Of this commanding power there is little 
in Holbrooke’s score, which’at best is the work of a diligent 
and fervently sincere musician, Most of his dramatic 
symbolism, moreover, passed the understanding of a Central 
European audience, and the management of the Volksoper 
had done nothing to dispel this ignorance either by 
explanatory advance notices or by a clear stage management. 
Nevertheless, the last Act of the opera, which soars to more 
inspired heights, insured repeated recalls for the composet. 
The Vienna press was less favourable in its verdict, the 
newspaper comments being palpably coloured by personal 
animosities, particularly when compared with the lenien! 
attitude taken last season towards Weingartner’s own opera, 
Genesius, a work of similar tendencies and, if anything, o 
lesser merit. PAUL BECHERT. 


The Sunday School Choir will hold its annual Festival at 
the Crystal Palace on Saturday, June 2. 








—————___ 
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Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


RopeRT CAIRD, at Margate, in his eighty-ninth year. 
Although he had a tenor voice of rare quality, power, and 
range he never became a whole-time professional, a post 
under Government being his main occupation. He was solo 
tenor at All Saints’, Margaret Street, and St. Matthew’s, City 
Road, and was a frequent deputy at the Foundling Hospital. 
With the famous dasso profundo Rudkin, and two others, he 
formed the English Glee Union, a quartet which may be 





described as the Meister Glee Singers of its day. From 
1866 to 1872 he was precentor at Regent Square 
Presbyterian Church, before the introduction of the organ, 
being the last to appear in the old Precentor’s gown. He 
occupied a similar post at Emperor Presbyterian Church 
(1873-79). A personal friend of Sims Reeves and Edward 
Lloyd, he was worthy of their company as a soloist. 
A contemporary critic spoke of his singing as a reminder of 
the palmy days of Braham, and Punch, in December, 1805, 
eulogised his voice. Apart from the attraction of his 
singing, his personal charm was such that it endeared 
him to a host of friends. The accompanying illustration is 
reproduced from the panel in sepia recently hung in the 
Hall of Regent Square Presbyterian Church. 


Henry Epwarp KREHBIEL, a distinguished music 
critic, at the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, on March 20, 
after a brief illness. He was of German descent on 
both sides, but his family had been in America for two 
generations. He was born at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on 
March 10, 1854, and when only twenty years old became 
music editor and critic of the Cincinnati? Gazette, one of the 
foremost journals of the Middle West. In 1879 he was 
appointed to the Mew York 7ribune (at that time edited by 
Whitelaw Reid), which journal he served until his death. 
Few critics had a more comprehensive knowledge of the art 
than Krehbiel, and none could have been more catholic in 
taste. Prolific writer as he was, he yet found time to do a 
good deal of teaching and lecturing. His prodigious 
industry is shown by the fact that although his critical and 
editorial work for the press was as much as most normal 
men could have undertaken, he had to his credit no less 
than thirteen published books, some of them of considerable 
bulk. Perhaps his best known works in this country are 
his Studies in the Wagnerian Drama (1891), A Book of 
Operas (1909), and A Second Book of Operas (1917). In 
addition, he was the American editor of Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music, reviser and continuer of Lavignac’s A/usic and 


Musicians, part-editor of the music section of the 
Bibliography of Fine Arts, translator and annotator of 
Kertz’s Beethoven, and of the same author’s A/ozart. He 
also wrote English stage versions of various operas. His 
most recent and important literary task was the completion 
of Thayer’s Zife of Beethoven, a monumental work that is 
already well known in England. Without disparaging 
Thayer, it may be said that the work as it now stands is 
more Krehbiel’s than anybody else’s. It is impossible to 
give a list of the various offices and honours he held. 
We mention only that Yale University conferred on him the 
honorary degree of M.A. (1909), and that the French 
Government made him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour (1901), 


ALEXANDER PATTERSON, on February 25. He was 
born at Glasgow in 1847, and at the age of seventeen was 
appointed bass soloist at St. Mary’s Pro-Cathedral, Glasgow 
—then in Renfield Street—continuing to do duty in the 
present St. Mary’s Cathedral until his retirement about 
eighteen years ago. He was soloist and sub-conductor of 
the Glasgow Select Choir (for whom he made many 
arrangements of Scotch and Irish folk-songs), and was also 
visiting singing-master to the Govan and Glasgow School 
Boards. 


WILLIAM MONK GOULD, at Portsmouth, on April 7, 
aged sixty-four. Korn at Tavistock, he was appointed 
organist of Rye Parish Church when only twelve years old. 
He afterwards went to St. Michael’s, Portsmouth, where he 
did duty for twenty years. His name was familiar to 
the general public through some popular songs, of which 
The Curfew was the most successful. 

ETHEL MARsH, at Davos, on March 10, Born at 
Yeovil, she was a well-known violinist who made a place 
for herself in London both as player and teacher. 








Miscellaneous 


The Byrd Centenary will be celebrated at Lincoln 
Cathedral on the evening of Wednesday, June 6, when a 
choir of about three hundred and fifty will sing some of 
his finest works. Dr. G. J. Bennett will conduct, and 
Dr. W. G. Alcock will be at the organ. 


Eight open scholarships will be competed for at the 
South Western College of Music on May 12—three 
pianoforte, two singing, one violin, one organ, and one 
elocution. Entries close on May 5. Particulars from the 
Secretary, 296, Balham High Road, S.W.17. 


Rehearsal! day for the Triennial Handel Festival of 1923 
is fixed for Saturday, June 16. The first of five rehearsals 
of the London contingent will take place at Westminster 
Chapel, Buckingham Gate, on May 7. 


‘Elnswers to Correspondents 





C, J. D.—We have inquired of an expert who recently hat 
an opportunity of examining a bow used by Madame Suggia. 
He tells us that the cork grip she formerly used has been 
discarded, its place being taken by a lapping of stout rubber, 
coming well over the nut. The rubber was put on over the 
usual lapping. You should have no difficulty in obtaining 
stout rubber tubing suitable for the purpose. 


X.—There is no legal restriction as to the use of the title 
* Professor,’ but properly speaking it should be reserved for 
those holding important posts at the great educational 
centres. If you want to so label yourself, you may, though 
you had much better not. The title has been made to look 
ridiculous outside academic circles. We know a chimney 
sweep who has it over his front door in six-inch letters. 
He may be a good sweep, but he has a poor sense of 
humour. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. | THE 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep. | History of the Orchestra. 
LANTERN LECTURE 

By ADAM CARSE, F.R.A.M. 
"| 
| 





— \N, S.—Eleven Short Pieces for the Organ, 4s. 


YRD, WILLIAM.—*“*I lay me down to rest.’ - ‘ : : _ 
Anthem for s.s.A.7.8. Edited by Sir Freperick | With over fifty LANTERN S.iipes showing Orchestral 
Bripce. (No, 1107, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 4d. Instruments from the 16th century up to the present time, 
—— “Sing joyfully unto God.” Anthem. In E_ flat. | Pictures of Early Orchestras, Players, &c., and Photographs 
Edited by GEORGE J. BENNE:rT. (No. 1108, Novello’s | of First Editions of famous Full Scores, Xc. 
Octavo Anthems.) 6d, 7 
H: AP PLE, F. A.—‘‘I have set God always before | 4” ‘evms apply: 
* Anthem. S ADAM CARSE, 
Pewee. . F.—** The wind and the rain” (The | The Hawthorns, Kingsgate Koad, Winchester, 
Clown’s Song from ‘*Twelfth Night”). Part- -song | — 
for T.7.B.B. (Op. 62, No. 1.) (No. 585, The Orpheus.) | 
$d. 
—— “Who is Silvia.” Part-song for T.1.B.B. (Op. 62, 
No. 2.) (No. 586, The Orpheus.) 3d. 
—— “It was a lover and his lass.” Part-song for T.T. B. B. y 
(Op. 62, No, 3.) (No. 587, The Orpheus.) 4d. SIX 


—— ‘“*Come away, death.” Part-song for 1.1. BB. | 


(Op. 62, No. 4.) (No. 588, The Orpheus.) 4d. | Traditional Melodies 


F. E. H.—Vesper Hymn (*‘O Jesu, in Whose mighty 
love”). 2s. per dozen. 








Just PuBLisHer 


Fk LETCHER, PERCY E.—*‘ The Fairies.”” Two-part : ae oon 
Song (No. 208, Novello’s Two-part Songs for} initiate ane — 
| age Boys’ Veless.) 4. PIANOFORTE DUET 


| eon H.—Dux Deus (“‘Lead me, O Lord, | BY 


along life’s unknown way”). Hymnand Tune. 64. | — — . 
: : GE 4 S Ww. 
\ INTER, C. J.—Music Instructional Chart, No. 2. sEOFFREY HA 


(The Common Chord, Xc., Indicator.) Is. 6d. 





No 
)YULLEIN, E.—‘*‘Our Blest Redeemer.” Anthem for | 1. Fr.LtTon’s GAVOTTE. 
W its i Gene H Is ° 3d. ~ “ee . ? 
anenntite or Genenet 7 3d | 2. ENGLIsH Fotk-Sonc—** How delightful to see.’ 
“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 371, contains the} 


following music in both notations. —‘‘ May - Day | 3. IRisH MSLopy—“'Silent, O Moyle. 


‘Jueen.” A short Scene including Maypole Songs and 4. ScorcH MeELopy—*“‘ Wi’ a hundred pipers.” 
Dances. M ’ LES B. Foster. Vocal Study from 5. WELSH MeLopy— Loudly proclaim” 

Beethoven’s “‘Sonata Pathétique.” ‘‘ Lord, we thank . €* Vestieniel « Meenta™. 

Thee for the splendour.” Hymn for Empire Day. | 

J. LANGRAN, 2d, 6. ENGLtsH FoLtk-Sonc—‘“‘ The Keys of Canterbury.” 


“CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. A. a N.B.—These duets are so arranged that in Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 6 the 

Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- | ?7e part, and in Nos. 4 and 5 the Secondo part, may easily be 

forte Accompaniment (8vo). 4. Voice Parts only, in Tonic | pl 
Sol-fa Notation. apg 

No. 1347. ‘“*‘An Alphabet of Flowers.” Unison A. JB. | Price Three Shillings. 

Song. ETHEL Boyce 4d. — = . 

SS tFrom J.—*‘ Happy art thou, O Israel.” Anthem. | 


(From ** Honour the Lord with thy substance.”’) 


ayed by a boy or girl not very advanced in technique. 





London: Novetto & Company, Limited. 








(No. 963, Zhe Musical Times.) 24. PlANoror’ TE TECHNIQUE.—Special Course 
, . er - - for Stud 1 3 ss, A 
*AYLOR, A.—** Gracious Saviour, gentle Shepherd.” | smith, yd Sunt aot Teste 5 yd 2 >. ain s, A. Cecil 
Hymn and Tune, *‘ Malpas.” 2d. 
TT“ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: AZOLIAN Electric Duo-art PIANOLA, rosewood 
| 4A. case, with a hundred Rolls. Cost £500. A reasonable offer 


accepted. A. Scott Millar, 186, Camden Hill Road, Notting Hill, W.1 





No, 2413. ‘*The long day closes.” Part-song 

arranged for S.S.A.A. FOR SALE.—Chappell ALEXANDRE ORGAN 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN 2d. Splendid tone. Three Sets Reeds, plus sub-bass and speaking 

W ILBYE, JOHN. — Thus saith my Cloris.” | ¥°* humana. £30, or offer. 23, Solna Road, Winchmore Hill, N.2! 
N » i . > J "ON. 7 — ~ . 

tadriga. Baked by H. Extior Burton FOR, SALE—PIPE ORGAN, two manuals 


(No. 962, Zhe Musical Times.) 2d. “ 
° pedals, 15 stops, oak case. Suitable church. Bargain £35 
——- | (terms arranged), or exchange good Car. Hicks, 3, Henleaze Gardens, 














PUBLISHED FOR — 
. TANTED.—A TRAVELLER, on commission 
THE H. Ww. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. \ only, for Sheet Music. Nothing on ‘the market to —_— 
——_——- with our Catalogue. Write, .. B.,"’ clo Novello & Co., Ltd., | 
LOKEY, J. W.—Office of the Holy Communion, for | W@t¢our Street. W.1. ; 





tight-part C s > ied. 0 cents -). ~ >) TEN > rCK 
Hight-gest Chorus, unaccompanied. 20 conte (18.) CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

7” OUNTZ, R.—‘‘In this day, O Lord,” Unaccom- Required, for September, experienced MISTRESS to take Class 
panied Anthem. 12 cents (6d.). Singing. Full time post. Burnham scale salary, Independent 


“np a . ° pension scheme. Applications, stating qualifications and experience, 
-— Prayer. Unaccompanied Anthem, 10 cents (4d.). | and with testimonials, to be directed to the Principal 
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CUME, HOLY GHOST. 
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COME, HOLY GHOST. 
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COME, HOLY SPIRIT. 
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